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L’Isle Adam was residing in France in 1521, when 
his brethren at Rhodes made him their chief. The 
grand priors, commanders, and knights, who were 
absent from Malta, whether employed in the 
service of the Order or not, had neither a voice nor 
ballot in the election ; and the more effectually to 
event their interference, as also that of the 
aoe pontiff, only three days were allowed to 
transpire before a successor was chosen, and pro- 
claimed as the head of the convent. 

Henry VIII. addressed L’Isle Adam as follows : 
*“ Reverendissimo in Christo Patri Domini, F. de 
Villers L. Isleadam, Magno Hierosolymitani Or- 
dinis Magistro, et consanguineo, et amico nostro 
carissimo.” George II., as the king of a Protestant 
country, sent a letter to Emmanuel Pinto, bear- 
ing the following superscription : “ Eminentissimo 
Principi Domino Emmanueli Pinto, Magno Or- 
dinis Melitensis Magistro, Consanguineo, et Amico 
Nostro Carissimo.” 

Boisgelin has stated in the first volume of his 
History of Malta, p. 194., that the — 

“ King of England addressed the 
the following titles: ‘ Eminentissime princeps consan- 
guinea et noster carissime.” The King of 
France gave the Order the title of * Trés chers et bons 
amis ;* and the grand master that of ‘ Trés cher et trés 
aimé cousin,’ in the same style addressed the 
Dukes of Tuscany.” 

That this note may not occupy too much space 
in your interesting publication, I would now 
merely remark that the “convent ” was known as 
the place where the grand master, or his lieute- 
nant, resided, and the “‘ tongue,” according to the 
code of the Order, was the term applied to a 
nation. A grand prior was the chief of his lan- 
guage, who resided in his native country. A 
“Turcopolier” was the title of the conventual 
bailiff of the venerable language of England, “ and 
it took its name from the Turcopoles, 
light horse mentioned in the history of the wars 


grand master by 


amice 


as he 


earried on by the Christians in Palestine.” The 
English knights won for themselves this high 


honour by their gallantry in the Holy Land, and 
in remembrance it ever after remained with their 
tongue. A Turcopolier was the third dignity in 
the convent, and the last knight who enjoyed it 
was Sir Richard Shelley, Prior of England. At 
his decease the grand master assumed the title for 
himself. The 
by Sir Richard Shelley to Henry VIIL., in which 
he complained of his majesty's treatment to the 
Order of St. John, and pleaded i in its favour, were 
published in the English language, and five years 
ago were to be seen in the government library of 
this i island. But, on my asking a short time ago to 


refer to them, I regretted to find that they had 
been taken from the library by a gentleman who 
was well introduced to the librarian, and whose 
conduct in this, and some other transactions where 





a sort of 
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valuable books are concerned, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Before returnin: ¢ from this 
brief ‘digression to the subject of my Note, might 
I ask if these letters are known in England, ond 
whether copies could be easily procured for 
friend who is desirous of having them inserted jp 

a forthcoming publication ? 

The Knights of St. John being members of g 
masonic institution, termed each other brothers, gs 
is customary with members of the craft at the 
present time. And it may not be out of place to 
remark that several of the chapels, churches, and 
fortifications of Malta are ornamented with ma- 
sonic signs and emblems, which have been several 
times referred to, and cleverly explained within 
the last three years in different numbers of the 
Masonic Quarterly Review. Those of your 
readers who take an interest in masonry may 
peruse these papers of a distinguished mason, now 
stationed in the West Indies, with instruction and 
pleasure. 

Boisgelin has recorded in the first volume of his 
History of Malta, p.182., that the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem “ might with propriety be con- 
sidered as being at the same time hospitaller, re- 
ligious, military, republican, aristocratical, mon- 
archical,” and lastly, as if these different terms, 
which, without his explanation, would appear to 
be incorrect as applying to one institution, were 
not sufficient, he has added in a note, that in the 
last days of its existence it might also have been 
called democratical. He has stated that it was— 

“ Hospitaller, from having hospitals constantly open 
for the reception of the sick of all countries and re- 
whom the knights attended in person, Re- 
ligious, because the members took the three vows of 
chastity, obedience, and poverty, which last consisted 
in having no property independent of the Order at 
large, and on that account the Pope was their superior, 
Military, from being constantly armed, and always at 
Republican, as their chief was 
chosen from among themselves. and could not enact 
laws, or carry them into execution, without their con- 
sent. Aristocratical, since none but the knights and 
grand master had any share in the legislative and et 
ecutive power, Monarehieal, from having a superior 
who could not be dispossessed of his dignity, and was 
invested with the right of sovereignty over the subjects 
of the order, together with chose « of Malta and its de- 
pendencies. And lastly, Democratical, from the in 
troduction of a language which did not require any 


ligions, 


| proofs of nobility.” 


| 
| 





Before taking leave of Boisgelin, it should be 
recorded that he was a Knight of Malta; and his 
history, one of the best now extant, appeared im 


* The language to whieh Boisgelin refers, was that 
of England. A few years after the Reformation, and 
in 1545, the council decreed that it was no longer fe 
quired for those who joined the English tongue to be 
noblemen. Vide fol. 35. 
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Layton, Cuthbert - - - - 1528 

Lyndesey, Walter - - - - 15382 

Lambert, Nicholas - - - - 1538 
M. 

Mobysteyn, John - - - - - 1526 


Capellano, and Chancellor, of the Provincial Chap- 
ter of the English Language. 


Massinbert, Oswaldus - - - - 1527 
N. 

Newport, Thomas - - - - 1528 
Bailiff of Aquila, and Commander of Newland, 
Nevil, Richard . - . - - 1528 

Commander of Willington. 
Newton, Thomas - - - - - 1529 
Newdegatt, Donston - - - - 1536 
oO. 


Ozis, John. 
On the 16th of March, 1533, this knight obtained 


permission to return to England. Vide fol. 168. 


P 
Pole, Alban . - - - - 1520 
Commander of Mount St. John. 
Philip, Thomas - - - - - 1521 
Plunket, Nicholas - - - - 1527 
Pool, George - - - - - 1531 
Pool, Henry - - - - - 1531 
Pemperton, Thomas - - - - 1533 
Commander of Mount St. John, 
R. 
Ransom, John (Senior) - - - 1521 
Prior of Ireland, 
Roberts, Nicholas - - - - 1522 
Roche, Edward - - - - - 1527 
Ransom, William - - - - - 1527 
tRoger, Anthony - . - - - 1533 
7Ransom, John (Junior) - - - 1533 
Turcopolier. 
+Russell, Philip - - + - - 1536 
Russell, Anthony - - - - - 1537 
Russell, Egidius - - - - - 1554 
Governor of the city, and Captain of the forces. 
Ss. 
Sheffield, Thomas - - - - - 1521 
Commander of Beverly. 
Sand, George - - - - - 1528 
TSandiland, James - - - - - 1530 
Sutton, John - - - - - 1530 
Salisbury, William - - - - 1537 
TStarkey, Oliver - - - - - 1555 
Confidential secretary of La Valetta, and buried i 


St. John’s Church, at the foot of his tomb. 
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tShelley, Sir Richard - - - - 1566 
Prior of England, and last Turcopolier of his lan. 
guage. On the 25th of June, 1567, Sir Richard 
obtained permission to dispose of his property as 

he wished. 


tShelley, James - - - - - 1566 
fShelley, John - . - - - 1592 
{Stuart, Fitzjames - - - - - 1689 


A natural son of James II. A letter is now exist. 
ing in which this monarch requested the Grand 
Master to receive his son as Grand Prior of the 
English language, if it should be agreeable to the 
will of the Pope. It may be noted that the 
Germans were the only knights in the Convent 
who would never admit a natural son of a noble 
or monarch among them. 


T. 

Theril, William - - - - - 153 

Tyrell, William - - - - - 153 
U. 

Urton, George - - - . - 1% 


Upton, Nicholas - . - - - 15% 
Turcopolier, and greatly distinguished in July, 
1551, when, at the head of thirty knights and 
four hundred mounted volunteers, he very gal- 
lantly repu!sed Dragut’s attack on the island, 
teturning to the convent he died of his wounds, 
On the 20th of June, 1565, Dragut fell mortally 
wounded in the famous siege of Malta, and the 
point where he was killed still bears his name, 
His scimetar is now to be seen in the Maltese 
armoury. 
we 

Wagor, John - - - - - 153 
Weston, Sir William - - - -. 15% 
A brief historical description of Sir William 
Weston’s sufferings, decease, and burial will be 
found in the second volume of Sutherland’s 
Knights of Malta, p. 115., which appears to bea 
correct translation from Vertot’s Jiistory of the 
Order, —Vide “ N. & Q.,” Vol. vii., p. 629. ; and 

Vertot, lib. 10. 


Wyhtt, Sir Rowland” - - - - 153 
West, Clement - - - ° - 152 
This knight was a Turcopolier, and never placed 
his signature to a document without writing im- 
mediately above it “ As God wills.” 


Wise, Andrew - - - - - 158 


Nominally Prior of England in 1598. Being t 
duced to the greatest extremity, the Roman 
Pontiff decreed that the language of Castile and 
Leon should allow him out of its revenue # 
thousand ducats a-year. The Spanish knights 
objecting to pay this sum, there was a trial 
before the Grand Master to enforce it; a report 
of which is now in the Record Office. The 
Pope's decree was confirmed. 
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In looking through the records of the “ English 
tongue,” I have met with the name of only one 
lady, Catherine Burchier, who was prioress of 
Buckland in 1524. Any information respecting 
her history, or that of the knights whose names 
are recorded in the above list, will be most ac- 
ceptable. Wiciuram WintHropr. 


La Valetta, Malta. 





DUPORT'S LINES TO IZAAK WALTON. 


Sometime since I met with the following epigrams 
of the learned scholar, divine, and loyalist James 
Duport, written on the fly-leaf of a copy of his Muse 
Subsecive, seu Poetica Stromata, presented by him 
to Izaak Walton. I presume that they have never 
been printed, and that they were written in Duport’s 
own hand, If so, they may be thought worthy of 
a place in the columns of “N.& Q.” They will 
be read with some interest by those who respect 
Duport, and love the memory of good old Izaak 
Walton. I may add, that the autograph of I. W. 
is in the book, thus: 

“Tzaax Watrtoy, 
Given by the Author, 
S° May, 1679.” 


— 
_ 

‘ 
me 
_ 
2 


Winchester. 
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« Ad virum optimum mihique amicissimum Isaacum 
Waltonum, de libris a se editis, mibhique dono missis, 
nec non de vita Hookeri, Herberti, et aliorum : 

Munera magna mihi mittis; nee mittis in hamo 

Rex Piscatorum sis licet, atque Pater. 
Mutus ego ut piscis semper! nunquamne reponam ? 
Piscibus immo tuis et tibi mitto Sales : 
Sed quid pro vitis Sanctorum? mitto Salutem ; 
Vita etenim non est vita, Salutis inops. 
‘Tuissimus, 
‘i 
« Ad cundem de sua Episcopi Sandersoni Vita. 
Quem Juvenis quondam didici, Tutore magistro, 
Nunc Sandersonum, te duce, disco Senex. 
Macte nove o Plutarche Biographe; dans aliorum 
Qui vitas, vitam das simul ipse tibi : 
Nempe eris wternum in Scriptis, Waltone, superstes, 
Non etenim norunt hae monumenta mori. 
J. Duronrr.” 





SHAKSPEARE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Zachariah Jackson.—*“ N. & Q.” will not, I am 
sure, refuse to give his due to Zachariah Jackson, 
the author of Shakspeare’s Genius Justified, by 
showing to how great an extent the conjectures 


| of Jackson had, by thirty-four years, anticipated 


the Notes and Emendations. I subjoin a list of the 
old corrector’s emendations, which are also found 
in Jackson’s work : 

















| — tl 

| Play. | Text. | Emendation. mis Pa sd 
i | 
i - 7. . = on Tea 
| Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act II. Sc. 1. - | * In telling her mind.” | * In telling you her mind.” 18. 9 | 
| Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 3. - - | “ She carves.” | “ She craves.” 50. lj. 
| Measure for Measure, Act I. Sc. 5 - -| ** Propagation of a dower.” | *“* Procuration of a dower.”’ 43. So. 

tto Ditto Act IIL Se.2. ~ - | “ What say’st thou, trot?” | “ What say’st thou, trot?” 49. 44. 
Taming of the Shrew, Act 1V. Sc. - - | “ Except they are busied.” | “ Except while they are busied.” | 152. 127. 
| All’s Well that Ends Well, Act If]. Se. 1. - ** Happiness and prime.” | “* Happiness fz prime.” 159. 89. | 

Twelfth Night, Act V. Sc. 1. - - ° - | “ Then cam’st in smiling.” “ Thou cam’st in smiling.” 181. Sl. 

Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. 3. ° ~ - | “So attir’d, sworn.” * So attir’d, so worn.” 192. 142. 
| Henry V., Act V. Sc. 2. - - - - | “ Untempering effect.” | “ Untempting effect.” 264. 229. 


Besides these nine verbatim coincidences, the fol- 
lowing four are very approximate. 

Taming of the Shrew, Induction, Sc. 2. : 
Folios—“ And when he says he is, say that he dreams.” 
Collier MS, —“ When he says what he is, say that he 

dreams,” — Notes and Emendations, p. 142. 2 
Jackson —“ And what he says he is, say that he 

dreams,” — Restorations and Illustrations, p. 114. 


Taming of the Shrew, Act I. Se. 1.: 
Folios. —“ No such jade, Sir, as you, if me you mean,” 
Collier MS.“ No such jade to bear you, if me you 
mean,” Notes and Emendations, p. 147. 
Jackson. — « No such jade as you,—bear! if me you 
mean,"— Restorations and Illustrations, p, 119. 
1 Henry VI., Act V. Se. 3.: 


Folios. —“ Confounds the tongue, and makes the senses 
* 
rough, 





Collier MS,—“ Confounds the tongue, and mocks the 
sense of touch,” -—— Notes and Emendations, p. 276. 

Jackson.—“ Confounds the tongue, and makes the 
senses touch.” — Restorations and Illustrations, p, 233. 


Cymbeline, Act III. Se. 4. : 

Folios. —. : ‘ ‘ “ Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him.” 
Collier MS. —“ Who smothers her with painting, hath 

betray’d him.” — Notes and Emendations, p. 495. 
Jackson. —“ Who smoother was: her painting hath be- 
tray’d him.” — Restorations and Illustrations, p. 375. 


Besides these four emendations, which at any 
rate are very suggestive of those in Mr. Collier's 
folio, I beg to call attention to Jackson’s defence 
of Theobald’s (and his own) proposition to read 
untread for unthread, in King John, Act V. Se. 4., 
which is strikingly like Mr. Collier’s defence of 
the same reading in the margin of the Folio 1632. 
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The whole of Jackson's notes on King John are 
well worth reading. I beg to mention two of 
these, as illustrations of old Jackson's acuteness, 
when not under the warping influence of the ca- 
coéthes emendandi. Wis defence of untrimmed 
bride, in Act IL. Se. 1., is most convincing. He 
says, — 

“ Constance stimulates [ Lewis] to stand fast to his 
purpose, and not to let the devil tempt him, in the like- 
ness of an wutrimmed bride, to waver in his determin- 
ation ; for that the influence of the Holy See would 
strip King John of his present royalty. Where then 
would be the great dowry Lewis was to receive with 
his wife? At present he has only the promise of five 
provinces, and 30,000 marks of English coin; there- 
fore, as the dowry has not been paid, Blanche is still 
an wntrimmed bride.” — Recollections and /ilustrations, 
p- 179. 

His note on the use of invisible, in Act V. 
is also excellent : 


Se. G09 

“ Death having prayed upon the reduced body of the 
king, quits it, and now invisible, has laid siege to the 
mind,” 

I have elsewhere stated my opinion that “all 
Jackson's emendations are bad.” I should have 
added that some few are very plausible and spe- 
cious, and worthy of consideration. I will men- 
tion one in King John, Act IV. Sc. 2. Pembroke 
says, — 

“ If, what in rest you have, in right you hold,” &c. 
Now, rest and right are no antithesis, nor are they 
allied in meaning. Jackson inserts a ¢ between ix 
and rest — 

“ If, what int’rest you have in right you hold,” &c.— 
which he supports by admirable parallels from the 
same play. I will cite one more example of Jack- 
son’s sagacity, from his notes on 1 Henry IV., Act I. 
Se. 3. Hotspur says, — 

“ Never did bare and rotten policy,” &c. 
Jackson reads, — 
“ Never did barren, rotten policy,” &c. 

Mr. Collier never once refers to Jackson. Mr. 
Singer, however, talks familiarly about Jackson, 
in his Shakspeare Vindicated, as if he had him at 
his fingers’ ends; and yet, at page 239., he favours 
the world with an original emendation (viz. “ He 
did behood his anger,” Timon, Act LIL. Sec. 1.), 
which, however, will be found at page 389. of 
Jackson's book. I may be in error, but I cannot 
but think such ignorance, on the part of profes- 
sional Shakspearians, very culpable. 
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a 
[No. 200, 
marks on three passages in the play of Measure 
Jor Measure. It is no sweeping change of readi 
that I am about to advocate, nor, as I think, any. 
thing over ingenious; inasmuch as, in two of the 
passages in question, I propose to defend the 
reading of the first folio, which, I contend, has 
been departed from unnecessarily ; while, in the 
third, I suggest the simple change of an SF into 
an s. 
In Act IL. Se. 4., these lines occur in Angelo’: 
soliloquy, in my folio of 1623: 
“ The state whereon I studied 
Is like a good thing, being often read, 
Growne feard and tedious.” 
Mr. Knight, and other editors, read feard, as in 
the original, but give no explanation ; though such 


a strange epithet would seem to require one. | 
| propose to read seared, i.e. dry, the opposite of 


C. Mansrrecp INGLepy. | 


Birmingham. 


On Three Passages in “ Measure for Measure.” 
—I have to crave a small space in your columns, 
which have already done much good service for 
the text of Shakspeare, to make a very few re- 


fresh. 
“only to be pointed out to be admitted 

Lower down in the same scene we find the 
following passage, in one of Angelo’s addresses to 
Isabel : 


This, as the saying is, “ requires,” I think, 


“ Such a person, 

Whose creadit with the judge, or owne great place, 

Could fetch your brother from the manacles 

Of the all-building law.” 
The word building has always been a stumbling- 
block to editors. Johnson first proposed to read 
binding, and his successors have adopted it, and 
such is now the generally received reading. Mr. 
Collier’s old corrector is also in favour of the 
same change. I have always felt convinced, how- 
ever, that building was the word which Shakspeare 
wrote. That which answers to it in the A-S.is 
bytling, bytleing, a building; bdytlian, to build; 
which are inflected from byth, biotul, a hammer or 
mallet (whence our beetle); so that the strict 
meaning of the verb is firmare, confirmare, to 
fasten, close, or bind together. This will give 
much the same meaning to Duilding as that im 
plied in the proposed substitute dinding. : 

Not having met with the word used im this 
peculiar sense by any old writer, I could not 
venture to maintain the reading of the folio a 
these grounds, which I have just mentioned, alone. 
At length, however, I have been successful, and ! 
am now able to quote a passage from a work 
published very shortly before this play, entitled: 

“ The Jewel House of Art and Nature,” &c., “ faith- 
fully and familiarly set downe according to the 
Author's owne experience, by Hugh Platte, of Lin 
coln’s Inne, gentleman. London, 1594.” 
in which this word building is used in precisely 
the same sense as that which I defend. In “the 
Preface of the Author,” the following passage 
occurs : 

« I made a condicionall promise of some farther dis- 
couerie in arteficia!! conceipts, then either my health 
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or leisure would then permit: I am now resolued 
(notwithst anding the vokind aceceptation of my first 
fruits, which then I feared and hath since falne out, is 
a sufficient release in law of the condition) to make the 
bsclute (though not altogether 
nd to be- 


same in some sort 
he fulnesse of my first purpose 


according to t 
come a building word unto me, 


I apprehend that this parallel instance is all 
that is wanting to preserve, for the 
reading of the first folio unit mp uired 

The third } ge on which I have a remark to 
offer, is that much torm ated one in Act IIL 
Se. 1., which stands in my first folio thus: 

“ Cla, rhe 

Jsa. Oh, ‘tis the cunniu 
The damne 
In prenzie gardes.” 


future, the 


prenzie, Angelo ? 
1g liuerie of hell, 


t bodie to inuest, and couer 


I need not say a word about the various sug- 
gestions of primzie, priestly, prince ly, precise, &c., 
which have appeared from time to time; my 
business is solely with the original word in the 
first folio. IL have always felt sure that this is 
none other than the poet’s own word, and no error 
of the printer ; for how could it be possible to 
make a gross mistake in a word which occurs 
twice within four lines, and one, moreover, so un- 
usual; the priuter must surely have been able to 
decipher the letters from one of the two written 
specimens. It will be observed that there is a 
comma after prenzie in the original, indicating 
that the word is a substantive, not an adjective. 
Now what is the Italian for a prince? Not only 
principe, but also prenze; and in like manner we 
find principessa and prenzessa. I have no doubt 
that what Shakspeare did write was — 

“The prenzie, Angelo?” 
while a little lower down he converted the word 
into an adjective : 
“ To inuest : 
In prenzie gardes.” 


und couer 


It is obvious to remark that this meaning of 


prenzie exactly fits the sense: Angelo was a prince, 


and he was clad in robes of <« flice, adorned with 
princely “ gardes,” or trappings. Shakspeare, no 
doubt, was very well acquainted with Italian 


tales and poems; the word may have become 
quite familiar to him. [is intention here, in put- 
ting the term in question into Claudio’s mouth, 
may have been to give an Italian character to the 
scene, introducing thus the local term of dignity of 
the deputy ; thus recalli ing the audience, by the 
occurrence of a single word, to the scene of the 
plot ; for though this is said to be in Vienna, yet 
it is to be observed that not a name throu: ghout 
the play is Ge rman, everything is Italian. And 
let it not be objected that the use of this word 
involves an obscurity which Shakspeare would 
have avoided ; we are hardly able to judge, now- 
a-days, whether a particular word was obscure or 
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not in his time: at all events, there would be no 
difficulty in adducing instances of what we should 
call more obscure allusions, and I think there can 
be little doubt that the well-educated in those 
days well understood the Italian prenze to mean a 
prince. H. C. K. 

_—_— Rectory, Hereford. 

* FIamlet” and G. 
Iloratio asks Hamlet 
Lord ?” (The noise 
replies P4 

“ The king doth wake to-night, 

Keeps wassel, and the swaggering up-spring reels.” 


Steevens.—In Act I. Se. 4., 

What does this mean, my 
of music within). Hamlet 
and takes his rouse, 
G. Steevens, in a note of this passage, says: 
“The swaggering up-spring was a German dance.” 
Is not the allusion directed to the king, whom 
Ilamlet describes as “ up-spring,” or 
* upstart ? Should not the line— 


a swaggering 

* O horrible, O horrible, most horrible!” 

in the Ghost’s narrative in the fifth scene, be given 

to Hamlet ? James Cornisu. 
Falmouth. 





inor Hates. 


Francis Drake. — Waving traversed the 
globe within three years, his travels were thus 
noticed by a poet of his day: 

“ Drake, pererrati novit quem terminus orbis, 

Quemque semel mundi vidit uterque Polus, 

Si taex ‘iant te sidera notum, 

Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui.” 

CLERICUS 


sant homines, fac 


(D.) 
Similarity of Idea in St. Luke and Juvenal.— 
Examples of identity of expression existing be- 
tween the Scriptures and ancient heathen writers 
have already appeared in “ N. & Q.” Permit me 
to add the following passages, which appear to me 
to afford an instance of similarity of idea 
“* Adyw iuiv, Urs day ob To: ciwriowoi, of Aida: Kexpa- 
tovrai.” — Luc. cap xix. v. 40. 
* Audis, 
Jupiter, hee, nec labra moves, quum mittere vocem 
Debueras, vel marmoreus, vel aéneus ? 
Juven. Sat, xiii. v. 113. 
The satirist would seem to say (taking the scep- 
tic's view), that even if Jupiter existed only in 
brass and marble, the very statues would “ cry 
out ” against the i impious perjary. 
I drop my initials, and beg to subscribe myself 
Arca. Weir. 


Sincere. a On the Study of Words, 4th 
a 


» P- 197., says 





“ They would be pleased to learn that ‘sincere’ may 
be, I will not say that it is, without wax (sine cera), 
as the best and finest honey should be.” 
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Is not this derivation erroneous? Sincere does 
not mean “ pure, like virgin-honey >” but it ex- 
presses the absence of deception. I doubt not 
that it is derived from — 

“ The practice of Roman potters to rub wax into the 
flaws of their unsound vessels when they sent them to 
market. A sincere [without wax] vessel was the same 
as a sound vessel, one that had no disguised flaw.” 

So says Bushnell (God in Christ, p.17.). The 
derivation is no novelty. I reproduce it merely 
to correct an error which is obtaining currency 
under the name of Mr. French. I should be 
obliged to any of your correspondents who would 
refer me to, or still better cite, any passages in 
the Latin classics relating to the practice I have 
mentioned. C. Mansrrecp InGciery, 
Birmingham. 


rch-yard, Leicester- 


Epitaph in 
shire. — 


4 A ppl by Ch 


“ T was a fine young man, 
As you would see in ten. 
And when I thought of this, 
I took in hand my pen, 
And wrote it down so plain 
That every one might see ; 
How I was cut down, 
Like blossoms from a tree.” 


J.G.L. 





Queries. 


THE CRESCENT. 


I shall be obliged to any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” who will point out the period at 
which the crescent became the standard of Ma- 
hometanism. Poets and romancers freely bestow 
it upon any time or scene in which Mussulmans 
are introduced; Sir Walter Scott mentions it 
in the Zalisman, but after the strange libertics 
he has taken with Saladin and Richard, he be- 
comes, on such a question, no higher authority 
than writers of meaner name. I cannot find it in 
the history of Mahomet, or in that of his imme- 
diate successors. ‘The first time Michaud, in his 
fine Histoire des Croisades, speaks of it is in the 
reign of Mahomet II., which is many centuries 
after periods at which modern poets, and even 


historians, have named it as the antagonistic 
. ! 


standard to the cross. The crescent is common 
upon the reverses of coins of the Eastern empire 
long before the Turkish conquest, and was, I have 
reason to believe, in some degree peculiar to the 
Sclave nations. Was it the standard of the Turks, 
as contradistinguished from other Saracens ? or, 
was it adopted by Mahomet IT. after his conquests 
of Constantinople and the eastern countries of 
Europe? I am aware that if this last idea be 
substantiated, it will make it much more modern 
than it is generally supposed to be, but our ideas 





of everything Turkish were for so long a time 
mixed with the wonderful and the romantic, that 
we must not expect much correctness on suck 
points. The Turks came into fearful contiguity 
with the West in the fifteenth century ; Europe 
had as much to dread from them then as from the 
Russians now. ‘This event and the art of printing 
were almost cotemporary, and the crescent has 
been presented to us as the symbol of Maho. 
metanism ever since; but I much doubt it ean be 
proved to have been so at a fur remoter period. 

W. Ronsoy, 

Stockwell. 





Minor Querics. 


The Hebrew Testament. — Having lately com- 
pleted the above work, so as to be “ ready for the 
press” without much delay, I should be glad, 
before I resign the MS. to the hands of the 
printer, to have the advantage of the suggestions 
of those of your erudite readers who have made 
sacred criticism their study. 

Moses Marcortovurn. 

Dr. Franklin. —TI possess the following lines in 
the handwriting of Dr. Franklin, written in the 
year 1780. Can any of your readers tell me who 
was the author of them, and when and where they 
were first printed ? 

“ When Orpheus went down to the Regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see ; 
He tun’d up his Lyre, as historians show, 
To set his Euridice free. 
All Hell was astonish’d, a person so wise 
Should so rashly endanger his life, 
And venture so far! But how vast their surprise, 
When they heard that he came for his wife. 
“ To find out a punishment due to the fault, 
Old Pluto had puzzled his brain ; 
But Hell had not torments sufficient he thought, 
So he gave him his wife back again, 
But pity succeeding, soon mov'd his hard heart, 
And, pleas’d with his playing so well, 
He took her again, in reward of his Art; 
Such power had Music in Hell!” 
G. M. B 

Flemish Refugees. —In the troubled times of 
the Reformation, England was not seldom the 
refuge for Flemings who, for the sake of religion, 
abandoned their country. Among these was Mr. 
Joos Tuck, who, according to a consistorial deci- 
sion of Dec. 14, 1582, was proposed by G. Van 
Den Haute, then pastor at Sluis, to the brethren 
of the Flemish Class, since “ they had taken know- 
ledge of the sound and good gifts of their brother. 
He left Sluis soon after, probably in July, 1583, 
and withdrew to England. I should be glad to 
learn what befell him there. , 

Peter Lambert was a student of the University 
of Ghent: though, as far as I am aware, he is not 
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mentioned in Te Water’s History of the Reformed 
Church and University in Ghent. On July 21, 
1583, a student made known his wish to propose 
himself as candidate for the ministry; and on 
August 4 appeared Peter Lambert, student of 
the University of Ghent, before the consistory, 
requesting the brethren to grant him the twenty- 
five guilders which had been promised ; because, 
on account of the troubled state of the country, 
he wished to flee to England, on which request 
was decided: “Since a well-known and pious 
brother, who is compelled to flee, is in need of 
help, let the deacons and pensionary of the town 
be addressed thereon.” Very probably, therefore, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


against the several lots, which appeared to indi- 
cate particular qualities, but to me, as uninitiated, 
perfectly incomprehensible. In this dilemma I 
asked one of our principal brokers the meaning of 
all this, and I was informed that teas are sampled 
and tasted by the brokers, and divided in the 


| main into seven classes, distinguished as follows: 


he also took refuge in England. Can any one give | 


me farther information ?—From the Navorscher. 


J. H. Van Date. 


“ Sad are the rose leaves,” §c.— Can you or 
any of your correspondents tell me whence come 
the following lines ? — 

“ Sad are the rose leaves which betoken 

That there the dead lie buried low ; 

But sadder, when the heart is broken, 
Are smiles upon the lips of woe.” 


They are quoted from memory from the album of 
a lady friend. IsELDUNENSIS. 


Wanted, the original habitat of the following 
Sentences : 

1. “Ministerium circa, non magisterium supra, 
Scriptures.” 

2. “Virtus rectorem ducemque desiderat, vitia 
sine magistro discuntur.” 

3. “In necessariis unitas, in 
libertas, in omnibus charitas.” 

4. “Exiguum est ad legem bonum esse.” Wet- 
stein assigns this last to Seneca, Epist. 17.; but 
there is some error. It very likely is in Seneca. 

5. “Verbum audimus, motum sentimus, pre- 
sentiam credimus, modum nescimus.” Durandus 
is the author. 

6. “En rem indignam! nos qui jam tot annos 
sumus doctores S. Theologiz, denuo cogimur adire 
ludos literarios.” Spoken by the adversaries of 
Erasmus. 


non-necessariis 


What is the earliest authority for the story of 
St. John and his partridge ? 

Will Mr. Botton Corner be kind enough to 
explain the occasion of Porson’s notable speech 
recorded on the last page of his Curiosities Illus- 
trated ? 

His sagacity was not at fault in suspecting a 
French origin for D'Israeli’s story, p. 89. See 
Bassompitre, in Retrospective Review, xiii. 346. 

S. Z. Z. S. 

Tea-marks.— Accident threw in my way lately a 
¢atalogue of a large sale of teas in Mincing Lane ; 
and my attention was drawn to certain marks 


| gin of the first two characters ? 





j 


No. 5. | No. 6 





No.1. | No? | No. 3. No. 4 No. 7. 
vain) ait PR iis pa 
I / a | /. a | /, / 
| 
Gal- Tee Good Good Mid- Mid- Ordi- 
lows. middling | mid- dling |, dling. nary. 
4. dling. A. | 





Can any of your correspondents tell us when 
this classification was first introduced, or the ori- 
Can they be 
Chinese, and the names given from some fancied 
resemblance to the gallows, or the letter 7’ turned 
sideways? My friend the broker, though a very 
intelligent man, could give me no information 
whatever on these points. NT. 





12. Lowndes Square. 


William the Conqueror’s Surname.— Had Wil- 
liam a surname? If so, what was it? By sur- 
name I mean such as is transmitted from father to 
son, not the epithets he used to bestow on himself 
in documents, as “J, William the Bastard,” “I, 
William the Conqueror,” &c. Tee Bee. 


Old Saying. — 
“ Merry be the first 
And merry be the last, 
And merry be the first of August.” 


Having frequently heard this old saying, I take 
the liberty of asking, through your much valued 
paper, if any of your readers are able to tell me 
its origin ? Epo. L. Bacsnawe. 

Bath Literary Institution. 


To pluck a Crow with One.—It is a common 
expression in all ranks, I believe, of this country, 
to speak of “ plucking a crow” with such a one; 
meaning, to call him to account for some delin- 
quency. Can any of your correspondents inform 
me of the origin of the phrase ? W. W. 


“ Well’s a fret.”— When, after a short pause in 
conversation, any one utters the interjection, 
“Well!” it is a very common practice in Not- 
tingham to say : 

“, ‘ . ° ° . and well's a fret, 

He that dies for love will not be bang’d for debt.” 

I have asked a great number of persons for an 
explanation, but they all use the phrase without 
any meaning. Can you, or any of your readers, 
tell me if it have any ; or if it be only nonsensical 
doggrel ? Devoniensis. 
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Pay the Piper. — This expression surely has a 
firm foundation. Can any of your correspondents 
trace it ? W. T. M. 


Hong Kong. 


Greek Inscription upon a Font, mentioned by 


Jeremy Taylor.— 

“This was ingeniously signified by that Greek in- 
scription upon a font, which is so prettily contrived, 
that the words may be read after the Greek or after 
the Hebrew manner, and be exactly the same 

* Nivoy avdéunua, wh wdvay iw,’ 
‘ Lord, wash my sin, and not my face only.” — Life of 
Christ, part i. sect. 9. disc. 6., “On Baptism,” vol. ii. 
p. 235., Eden’s edition. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” state the bishop's 
authority for this ingenious device? A. Taytor. 


Acharis. — The following is extracted from Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon : 

“ Radulphus Wicliff armiger tenet in Wicliff duas 
partes decimarum de dominicis quondam Acharis, quon- 
dam ad 5. s. modod nihil quia ut dicit sunt incluse in 
parco suo, ideo ad consilium.” 


What is the meaning of the term Acharis, and 
of the passage ? It is an extract from the Rentale 
spiritualium Possessionum atque teimporalium Prio- 
ratus Sancti Martini juzta Richmund in agro Ebo- 


racensi. A. W. HL. 


Attainment of Majority —Professor Dz MorGan 
will, I am sure, permit me to put this question to 
him: 

In a short treatise “On Ancient and Modern 
Usage in Reckoning,” written by him for the 
Companion to the Almanac of 1850, he explains, at 
page 9., the usage of attainment of majority in 
these words : 

* Nevertheless in the law, which here preserves thé 
old reckoning, he is of full age on the 9th: though he 
were born on the 10th, he is of age to execute a 
settlement a minute after midnight on the morning of 
the 9th.” 


T want to have this statement reconciled with the 
opening scene of Ben Jonson's Staple of News, 
where Pennyboy jun. counts, as his watch strikes 
— “one, two, three, four, five, six !" — 
* Enough, enough, dear watch, 
Thy pulse hath beat enough 
— The hour is come so long expected,” &e. 
Then “ the fashioner ” comes in to fit on the heir’s 
new clothes; he had “ waited below ’till the clock 
struck,” and gives, as an excuse, “ your worship 
might have pleaded nonage, if you had got ’em 
on ere I could make just affidavit of the time.” 
All these particulars are too verbatim to admit 
of doubt as to the peculiar usage of that time ; and 
from other sources I know that Ben Jonson was 
right: but it is not alluded to in the treatise first 


mentioned, nor is it stated when the usage was 
altered to “a minute after midnight.” AL E.B 
Leeds. 


Hurtman’s Account of Waterloo. —In the note 
to the 3rd Canto of Childe Harold, Stanza 29. 
Lord Byron says : 

“ The place where Major Howard fell was not fa 
from two tall and solitary trees, which stand a few 
yards from each other at a pathway’s side. Beneath 
these he died and was buried. The body has since 
been removed to England.” 

I have a copy on which one has written — 

“ Hartman’s aceount is full and interesting, He 
was in conversation with Major Lloward when he wa 
killed; and afterwards gave directions for his burial, 
Though no poet, he could describe graphically what 
he saw and did.” 

The position of Hartman, and his apparent 
familiarity with Major Howard, seem to take him 
out of the herd of writers on Waterloo; but I 
cannot learn who he was, or what he wrote. Can 
any of your readers tell me? ‘The note may have 


been made in mere wantonness, but it looks 
genuine. G. D. 


Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury.— 
When was Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, born; who, Camden tells us, was the 
“ oreatest ornament” of Higham Ferrers? I have 
seen his birth somewhere stated to have taken 
place in the year 1360; but no day or month was 
given. I should also be glad to know to what 
extent he was a contributor towards the restoration 
of Croydon Church, the tower and porch of which 
bear his arms ? R. W. Excior. 


Translation of Atheneus. —I find, in the Cla 
sical Journal, xxxviii. 11., published in 1828, that 
an English translation of Athenzus had been com- 
pleted before his death by R. Fenton, Esq., F.RS, 
author of the History of Pembrokeshire. The 


| writer farther says: “ We have reason to believe 


that the MS. is now in possession of his son, the 
Rev. S. Fenton, Vicar of Fishguard in Pembroke 
shire.” Has this version, or any part of it, ever 
been published ? P. J. F. Gantitioy, B.A. 

Passages from Euripides. — Rogers translates 
two fine passages from Euripides : 

“ There is a streamlet issuing from a rock,” &c. 
and 

“ Dear is that valley to the murmuring bees,” &e. 


Where is the original Greek to be found ? Fr. 
Anderson's Royal Genealogies. —Is there any 


memoir or biographical account extant of James 
Anderson, D.D., the learned compiler of that most 
excellent and valuable work bearing the above 
title, and published in London, 1732, fol.? G. 
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Minar Queries with Guswers. 

Louis le Hutin. — When or for what reason was 
the sobriquet “ Hutin” attached to Louis X. of 
France? And what is the meaning of “ Hutin?” 

F.S. A. 

[ Hutin is defined by Roquefort, brusque, emporté, 
querelleur, from the Low Latin Hlutinus ; and in illus- 
trating the word he furnishes the following reply to 
our correspondent’s Query: “ Mezerai rapporte que 
Louis X. fut surnommé Hutin, parceque, dés son en- 
fance, il aimait 4 quereller et 4 se battre, et que ce 
surnom fut lui donné par allusion a un petit maillet 
dont se servent les tonneliers, appelé Autinet, parce- 
quill fait beaucoup de bruit.”] 





Replies. 
BEE-PARK — BEE-HALL. 
(Vol. v., pp. 322. 498.) 


Enjoying as we do the advantages of the ex- 
tension of scientific knowledge, and its application 
to our routine of daily wants, we are apt to forget 
that our forefathers were without many things we 
deem essentials. Your correspondents C. W. G. 
and B. B. have touched upon a curious feature of 
antiquity, which science and commerce have ren- 
dered obsolete. Yet, before the introduction of 
sugar, bees were important ministers to the luxu- 
ties of the great, as mentioned at the above-cited 

es. I was struck with the following passage in 
the first forest charter of King Henry IIL. : 
shall likewise have the 


“Every freeman . . . 
honey which shall be found in his woods." 
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one who stole it to the tree whence it was taken. The 
Baron de Mayerberg also relates, that when he tra- 
velled in Muscovy in 1661, he saw trees there ex- 
pressly adapted to receive bees, which even those who 
felled their own wood were enjoined to take down in 
such a manner that they who prepared them should have 
the benefit of the honey. Nor was the wax of less im- 
portance to the woodland proprietors of England, since 
candles of tallow are said to have been first used only 
in 1290, and those of wax were so great a luxury, that 
in some places they were unknown: but a statute con- 
cerning wax-chandlers, passed in 1433 (the 11th of 
Henry VI. chap. 12.), states that wax was then used 
in great quantities for the images of saints. Only re- 
ferring, however, to the well-known use of large wax 
tapers by King Alfred in the close of the-ninth cen- 
tury, it may be observed that in the laws of Hoel Dha, 
king of South Wales, which are acknowledged as au- 
thentic historical documents, made about a. p. 940, of 
much older materials, is mentioned the right of the 
king’s chamberlain to as much wax as he could bite 
from the end of a taper.” — Coke; Manwood; Bar- 
rington ; Statutes of the Realm. 





Perhaps you will allow a few words more in 
illustration of B. B.’s Query (Vol. v., p. 498.). 
A recent correspondent, writing of some modern 
experiments on the venom of toads, suggests the 
propriety of contributing to a list of “ vulgar 
errors ” which have proved to be “ vulgar truths.” 
It would not much surprise me to learn that, after 
all, the popular belief in the efficacy of the rough 
music of the key and warming-pan might be 
added to his list. At all events the reason stated 


| by B. B. to prove its uselessness, viz. that bees 


This, in a charter second only in importance, | 


perhaps, to Magna Charta itself, sounds strange to 
our ideas; moderns would not think it a very 
royal boon. But the 
Thomson (Historical Essay on the Magna Charta 
of King John, p. 352.) illustrates this passage is 
interesting, and, though rather long, may be worth 
insertion in your columns : 

“The second part of this chapter secures to the 
woodland proprietor all the honey found in his woods ; 
which was certainly a much more important gift than 
it would at first appear, since the Hon. Daines Bar- 


note with which Mr. R. | 


nngton remarks, that perhaps there has been no law- | 


suit or question concerning it for the last three hun- 
dred years. In the middle ages, however, the use 
of honey was very extensive in England, as sugar was 
not brought hither until the fifteenth century; and it 
was not only a general substitute for it in preserving, 
but many of the more luxurious beverages were prin- 
cipally composed of it, as mead, metheglin, pigment, 
and morat, and these were famous from the Saxon days, 
down even to the time of the present charter (1217). 
In the old Danish and Swedish laws bees form a prin- 
cipal subject ; and honey was a considerable article of 
Tent in Poland, in which it was a custom to bind any 


have no sense of hearing, must, I think, be 
abandoned, as a Query of Mr. Sypney Suirke 
(Vol. vii., p. 499.), and an answer (Vol. vii., 
p. 633.), will show. That all insects are possessed 
of hearing, naturalists seem now as well convinced 
of as that they have eyes; though some naturalists 
formerly considered they were not, as Linneus 
and Bonnet; while Huber (his interesting ob- 
servations on bees notwithstanding) seems to have 
been quite undecided on the point. Bees, as well 
as all other insects, hear through the medium of 
their antennze, which in a subordinate degree are 
used as feelers; observing which, perhaps, Huber 
and others were indisposed to ascribe to them the 
sense in question. 

In reference to Mr. Sypney Smirxe’s Query, 
so far from other naturalists confirming Huber’s 
observations as to the effect produced by the sound 
emitted by the Sphynx atropos on the bees, be- 
sides Dr. Bevan (quoted Vol. vii., p. 633.), the 
intelligent entomologist, Mr. Duncan, author of the 
entomological portion of The Naturalists Library 
(vol. xxxiv. pp. 53—55.), completely disproves 
them. He tells us that he has closely watched 
bees, and has seen the queen attack the larva cells ; 
but the sentinels, notwithstanding the reiteration 
of the queenly sound, so far from remaining mo- 











tionless, held their sovereign in check, and stub- 
bornly persisted in the defence of their charge 
against the attacks of their queen and mother. 
Besides this disproval of the incapacitation of bees 
by the emission of a sound, another from the ex- 
periments of Huber himself may be mentioned. 
He introduced a Sphynz atropos into a hive in the 
daytime, and it was immediately attacked and 
killed by the workers. Query, Might not the 
explanation of the robbery of hives by this moth 
be, that the darkness of night incapacitates the 
bees, while it is the time nature has provided for 
the wanderings of the Sphynx ? Tee Ber, 





MILTON'’s WIDOW. 
(Vol. vii., p. 596.; Vol. viii., pp. 12. 134.) 

A contribution of mine to the miscellaneous vol. 
of the Chetham Society's publications having been 
introduced to your readers by the handsome no- 
tice of Mr. Hueues, I feel bound to notice the ob- 
jection raised by your correspondent GaRLicnITHE 
(Vol. viii., p.134.), who has confounded Randle the 
grandfather and Randle the son of the writer of 
these letters quoted by Mr. Hunter. Richard Min- 
shull, who was the writer of these letters in 1656, 
and died in the following year, had several sons, 
of whom the eldest, Randle, correctly described 
by Mr. Huceues as the great-great-grandson of 
the Minshull who first settled at Wistaston, had 
seven children, of whom Elizabeth, the widow 
of Milton, was one. She was baptized at Wistaston 
on the 30th Dec. 1638. In 1680 (about six years 
after her husband's death), by means of a family 
arrangement with Richard Minshull of Wistaston, 
frame-work knitter, who, there can be little doubt, 
was her brother, evidenced by a bond in my posses- 
sion, she acquired a leasehold interest in a farm 
at Brindley, near Nantwich. On the 20th July, 
1720, by her name and description of Elizabeth 
Milton, of Nantwich, widow, she administered to 
the effects of her brother, John Minshull, in the 
Consistory Court of Chester; and her will, the 
probate of which is also in my possession, is dated 
22nd August, and proved 10th October, 1727. Mr, 
Hucues having given a reference to the volume 
where this information will be found in detail, a 
reference to it might have saved Garicnirae 
the trouble of starting an objection, and shown 
him that, so far from the facts stated being irre- 
concilable with Mr. Hunter's tract, that gentle- 
man’s reference to Randle Holme’s Correspondence 
was suggested by a communication of my own to 
The Atheneum, and in its turn furnished me with 
the clue from which I eventually ascertained the 
o_r- of Mrs. Milton’s birth and parentage. 

am sorry to say that [ have wholly failed in 
finding the register of her marriage: it is not in 
the register-book of her native place. It might 
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| be worth while to search the register of the 


parishes in which Milton’s residence in Jewin 
Street, and Dr. Paget's in Coleman Street, are 
situate. There is no uncertainty as to the date, 


| which Aubrey tells us was in “the yeare before 





the sicknesse.” 

Though Cranmore (Vol. v., p. 327.) is said to be 
a deserter from the ranks of “ N. & Q.,” I hope he 
is known to some of your readers, and that they 
will convey to him a hint that he is under ane. 
thing like a promise to furnish information, which, 
as regards Dr. Paget’s connexion with the poet's 
widow, will still be welcome. J. F. Mansu. 


Despite his acknowledged infidelity, I must 
tender my thanks to Garticuirne for his oblig- 
ing reference to Mr. Hunter's tract; albeit there 
is, I may be permitted to suggest, no position 
assumed in my note upon Milton’s widow which 
that tract in any way contravenes or sets aside. 
The fact is, GARticuiTue, in the outset, entirely 
misapprehends the nature of my argument; and 
so leads himself, by a sort of literary “ Will-c- 
the-wisp,” unconsciously astray. 

It was not Randle the grandfather of Richard 
Minshull, writer of the two letters transcribed by 
Mr. Hunter, but Randle the eldest son of this 
Richard Minshull to whom I referred as the father 
of Elizabeth Milton. Nor is it possible that this 
Elizabeth could have “died in infancy,” seeing 
that I possess a copy of a bond (the original is 
also extant) from her brother Richard, then of 
Wistaston, where he was baptized April 7, 1641, 
secured to her as Elizabeth Milton, dated June 4, 
1680. 

As to the marriage itself, it may have taken 
place in London, where the poct resided; or, 
which is more probable, at or near the residence 
of their mutual friend, Dr. Paget. Milton was 
certainly not over-careful about ritual observances, 
and it is not therefore unlikely that the rigid 
Puritan preferred a private, or what is termed 
civil marriage, to one religiously and properly 
conducted in the church of his forefathers. 

T. Hueues. 


PECULIAR ORNAMENT IN CROSTHWAITE CHURCH, 
(Vol. viii., p. 55.) 


It is probable that these circles with eight r- 
diations are the original dedication-crosses of the 
church. Such crosses are still to be seen painted 
on the piers of the nave in Roman Catholic 
churches. Durandus, describing the consecration 
of a church, says: 


“In the meanwhile within the building twelve 
lamps be burning before twelve crosses, which be de- 
picted on the walls of the church. .... . - Lastly, he 
[the bishop] anointeth with chrism the twelve crosses 
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depicted on the wall.” — Durandus On Symbolism, ed. 
Neale and Webb, p. 115. 

In the Pontifical, De Ecclesia Dedicatione, the 
rubric directs, — 

« Item, depingantur in parictibus Ecclesie intrinse- 
cis per circuitum duodecim cruces, cirea deeem palmos 
super terram, videlicet tres pro quolibet, ex quatuor 
parietibus. Et ad caput cujuslibet crucis figatur unus 
clavus, cui affigatur una candela unius uncia.” 


Dedication-crosses occur at Salisbury Cathedral, 
and at Uffington Church, Berks, and in both cases 
on the exterior of the buildings. 

The crosses at Salisbury are seven in number, 
yiz. one over each side-door at the west end, two 
on the buttresses of the north and south transepts, 
two on the buttresses of the east end, and one in 
the centre of the east wall. The number at Uf- 
fington is twelve, disposed as follows: Three under 
the east window, three under the west window, 
one under the south window of the south tran- | 
sept, one under the north window of the north | 
transept, one on the south wall of the nave, one 
on the north wall of the nave, one on the south 
wall of the chancel, and one in the east wall of 
the south transept. In each case the crosses have 
been of brass inlaid in the wall, with the exception 
of one, which is of stone, and of more elaborate 
design. The rationale of dedication-crosses, ac- | 
cording to Durandus, is, — 


« First, as a terror to evil spirits, that they, having 
been driven forth thence, may be terrified when they | 
see the sign of the cross, and may not presume to enter 
therein again. Secondly, as a mark of triumph; for 
crosses be the banners of Cust, and the signs of his 
triumph. .... Thirdly, that such as look on them may 
call to mind the passion of Curist, by which he hath | 
consecrated his Church, and their belief in his passion,” 
ke.— Page 125. 

Under these aspects the exterior would seem the 
more fitting, and may have been the original posi- | 
tion of them. Perhaps Mr. Ex.ior will inform us | 
what is the number of crosses at Crosthwaite ? 

CuHEVERELLS. 





CURIOUS MISTRANSLATIONS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 321.) 


T have found, in D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, two or three instances in which he mistrans- 
lates from the French. The first occurs in the 
ac passage in the article headed “ Inquisi- 

on : 


“Once all were Turks when they were not Ro- | 
Manists. Raymond, Count of Toulouse, was con- 
strained to submit. The inhabitants were passed on the 
edge of the sword, without distinction of age or sex.” 


. From the words which I have marked for Italics, 
it is clear that D'Israeli translated the passage from 
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some French author; but not being aware of the 
idiomatic expression “ passer au fil de I’épée,” and 
that it means “to put to the sword,” he trans- 
lated the words in their literal sense, which in 


| English is no sense at all. 


The second example will be found in the article 
headed “ Mysteries, Moralities,’ &c. D’Israeli 
quotes some extracts from the Mystery of St. 
Dennis, and concludes with the following on the 
subject of baptism : 

“ Sire, oyez que fait ce fol prestre : 
Il prend de I’'yaue en une escuelle, 
Et gete aux gens sur le cervele, 
Et dit que partants sont sauvés.” 


which he translates thus : 


* Sir, hear what this mad priest does : 
He takes water out of a ladle, 
And, throwing it at people’s heads, 
He says that when they depart they are saved !” 


The error of “ out of” for “into” is unimpor- 
tant; but not so where he renders “ partants” by 
“ when they depart.” The word “ partant,” in the 
original, is an adverb, and means “ thereupon,” 
“forthwith.” This D’Israeli has mistaken for 
“ partant,” the participle of “ partir :” and hence 
the erroneous construction given to the passage. 

A third sample occurs in the same article, where 
the author quotes from one of the dramas called 


| Sotties, a passage in which are these lines : 


“ Tuer les gens pour leurs plaisirs, 
Jouer le leur, Vautrui saisir.” 
These he translates as follows : 
“ Killing people for their pleasures, 
Minding their own interests, and seizing on what be- 
longs to another.” 


Here we have “jouer le leur,” to gamble, ren- 
dered by “ to mind their own interests ;” a rather 
equivocal method, it must be confessed, of accom- 
plishing that object. 

These are among the very few instances in 
which D'Israeli, by quoting from the original au- 
thorities, enables us to form an opinion as to the 
correctness of his anecdotes; and when we con- 
sider that by far the greater proportion of these 
are drawn from French sources, there is reason to 
apprehend that they may not have always been 
given with sufficient fidelity. I am confirmed in 
this view by another quotation which D'Israeli 
seems to have misunderstood. He is speaking of 
the feudal custom of the French barons, according 
to which they were allowed to cohabit with the 
new bride during the first three nights after mar- 
riage. Upon this he remarks: 


“ Montesquieu is infinitely French when he could 


| turn this shameful species of tyranny into a bon mot ; 


for he boldly observes on this: ‘C’était bien ces trois 
nuits la qu’il fallait choisir; car pour les autres on 
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n’aurait pas donné beaucoup d'argent.’ The legislator, 
in the wit, forgot the feelings of his heart.” 

I have never been able to conceive what mean- 
ing D’Israeli could have attached to this quotation 
from Montesquieu, so as to torture it into a bon 
mot. Not only is there nothing of the kind in the 
words he quotes, but there is not even an attempt 
at it. The writer merely suggests a reason for the 
preference given to the first three nights; and in 
doing so he expresses the sentiments of the barons, 
and not his own. And yet, it is upon this strange 
misapprehension of Montesquieu’s meaning, that 
D’Israeli lays at the door of that illustrious man 
the imputation of being “ infinitely French,” and 
of forgetting, for the sake of a bon mot, the feelings 
of his heart! Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


“TO SPEAK IN LUTESTRING.” 
(Vol. iii., p. 188.) 


The Query on the meaning of the phrase “to 
speak in lutestring,” used by Philo-Junius, has 
remained so long without an answer, that to at- 
tempt to give one now seems almost to require an 
apology. I will however do so. In Letter XLVIL., 
dated May 28, 1771, Philo-Junius says : 


“T was led to trouble you with these observations 
by a passage, which, to speak in lutestring, ‘I met with 
this morning in the course of my reading,’ and upon 
which I mean to put a question to the advocates for 
privilege.” 

Now we know, that if two lutes, or other 
stringed instruments, be placed near each other, 
when a chord of one of them is struck, the corre- 
sponding chord of the other will vibrate in unison, 
and give a similar note; one lutestring will echo 
the other. The story of the maiden who believed 
that the spirit of her dead lover was near her, 
because his harp sounded responsive notes to hers, 
and who died heart-broken when she was unde- 
ceived, is sufficiently well known. “To speak in 
lutestring” is then to speak as another man’s 
echo; and Philo-Junius here was the echo of the 
Duke of Grafton, and used this affected phrase 
derisively, as being a favourite, or at least well- 
known expression of his. In a letter which is 
appended as a note to Letter XX., and which is 
dated six days previous to the one just quoted, 
viz. May 22, 1771, he says: 

“ But Junius has a great authority to support him, 
which, to speak with the Duke of Grafton, ‘I acci- 
dentally met with this morning in the course of my 
reading.’ It contains an admonition which cannot be 
repeated too often,” &c. 


T have not found the phrase “ to speak in lute- 
string” anywhere else 
parison of these two quotations, that it must mean 
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what I have supposed it to mean—to speak as the 

echo or exact repeater of another man’s words, 

Where can instances be found of the Duke of 

Grafton’s using this expression, which Philo. 

Junius ridicules ? W. Ferasae. 
Tor-Mohun. 


BURIAL IN UNCONSECRATED PLACES, 


(Vol. vi. passim.) 


So many interesting notices have been made by 
your correspondents on the subject of peculiar 
interments, —skipping about from one part of the 
country to another, and dropping down from the 
south into Lincolnshire, as if in search of far. 
ther instances, —that I am induced to add to the 
number of records, by stating the fact as to the 
late Mr. Dent, of Winterton, whose body, at his 
particular request, was deposited after his death 


| in his own garden, on the south of the house ia 


Winterton, where he not only lived but died. 

Friend Jonathan, as he was familiarly called, 
was aman of shrewd understanding, and possessing 
strong common sense; yet, like others, he had his 
failings, and amongst them the amor nwmmi was 
not the least obtrusive. As a very wealthy man he 
was looked up to by a little aspiring community of 
Quakers in the neighbourhood ; and his own dress, 
when in a better suit, exhibited an appearance of 
his connexion with that fraternity. 

The Quakers had a small burial-ground at 
Thealby, in the parish of Burton-upon-Stother, 
which I some years ago had the curiosity to in- 
spect, but such a forlorn lost place for such a sober 
and serious purpose I never in my life before 
looked upon ; it is posited at a little distance from 
the public road entering Thealby from Winterton, 
where no doubt at one time stood a lot of cottages 
and crofts, surrounded by common stone walls, 
made from the flat stone of the neighbourhood 
But so small and so neglected was this burial 
place, that I could compare it to nothing better 
than an old parish pinfold; it had been so little 
attended to when I visited it, that the whole area 
was under a most luxuriant crop of flourishing 
nettles, six or seven feet high. And as to graves, 
or the purport of its occupation, we could see 
nothing; and yet its position was such that with 


. 5°? . . . 
ordinary attention it might have been even 4 


| picturesque spot, having three or four large trees 


yut I think, from a com- | 


overlooking it. 

Upon an after inquiry I was told that a funeral 
had lately taken place here, at which Friend Jona- 
than was the presiding attendant. But in pre- 
paration for this ceremony they had found so much 
difficulty in stubbing up the strong nettles, and 
digging the roots to form a decent grave; an 
it was after all so difficult to find comfortable 


standing-room about the grave, that I have ever 
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since concluded that Mr. Dent must have been 
disgusted with it, as, upon depositing their lost 
friend in the earth, he, as spokesman, thought it 
unnecessary to make any observations, and he 
recommended that they should at once cover the 
body up; and so it was done. 

That Mr. Dent had any antipathy to the church 
Ido not know, but that he had a great dislike to 
paying unnecessary fees I have a good recollection 
of Before his death he requested that his body 
should be deposited in his own garden; and his 
request was attended to by his nephew. 

After the old gentleman’s death, the present 
Mr. Dent, with a praiseworthy attention, repaired 
and restored in the Elizabethan style the old 
dilapidated dwelling-house and homestead where 
his uncle lived. And I one day paid a visit to the 
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gave, which is an unpretending ridge on a well- | 


mown grass-plat, and which, with the house and 
ground, appeared to be properly attended to; and 
x, I presume, it continues to be. 

Wa. T. Hestepen. 


J. H. M., in bringing forward Baskerville as an 
example of this unusual occurrence, says, that “he 
directed he should be buried under a windmill near 
his garden.” In a volume of Epitaphs, printed at 
Ipswich in 1806, once the property of Archdeacon 
Nares, and containing several MS. notes by him, 
Baskerville’s is given, with a note by the editor, in 
which he is stated to have been “inurned accord- 
ing to his own desire in a conical building near his 
late widow's house.” The epitaph, written by 
Baskerville himself, commences with these lines — 

“ Stranger, 
Beneath this cone, in unconsecrated ground, 
Affiend to the liberties of mankind directed 
His body to be inurned.” 

The expression in each case, respecting the place 
of his interment, seems scarcely strong enough for 
us to conclude it was a windmill. Perhaps J. H. M. 
will kindly favour me with the authority for his 
statement. Nares has made the following note on 
the epitaph at the bottom of the page : 

“Theard John Wilkes, after praising Baskerville, add, 
‘But he was a terrible infidel ; he used to shock me!’” 


| ness without any farther application. 
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advantages over the Talbotype or the Catalisso- 
type of Dr. Woods, which it somewhat resembles ; 
that it is easy in all its manipulatory details, and 
certain in its results. We give Mr. Muller’s own 
words :— 

“* A solution of hydriodate of iron is made in 
the proportion of eight or ten grains of iodide of 
iron to one ounce of water. This solution I pre- 
pare in the ordinary way with iodine, iron-turnings, 
and water.—The ordinary paper employed in pho- 
tography is dressed on one side with a solution of 
nitrate of lead (fifteen grains of the salt to an 
ounce of water). When dry, this paper is iodized 
either by immersing it completely in the solution 
of the hydriodate of iron, or by floating the leaded 
surface on the solution. It is removed after the 
lapse of a minute or two, and lightly dried with 
blotting-paper. This paper now contains iodide 
of lead and protonitrate of iron. While still moist, 
it is rendered sensitive by a solution of nitrate of 
silver (one hundred grains to the ounce) and 
placed in the camera. After an exposure of the 
duration generally required for Talbot's paper, it 
may be removed to a dark room. If the image is 


} not already out, it will be found speedily to ap- 


pear in great strength and with beautiful sharp- 
The yellow 
tinge of the lights may be removed by a little 
hyposulphite of soda, though simple washing in 
water seems to be sufficient to fix the picture. 
The nitrate of lead may be omitted; and plain 
paper only, treated with the solution of the hydrio- 
date of iron, and acetic acid may be used with the 
nitrate of silver, which renders it more sensitive. 
Thelead, however, imparts a peculiar colorific effect. 
The red tinge brought about by the lead may be 
changed to a black one by the use of a dilute solu- 


| tion of sulphate of iron:—by which, indeed, the 


R. W. Exxior. | b c 8 
| the albumenized glass and collodion processes. 


Clifton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

[At the suggestion of several correspondents we have 
reprinted from The Atheneum of the 22nd Nov. 1851, 
the article detailing the new process by Mr. Muller 
teferred to by the Rev. Mn. Sisson in our last Number. ] 

Mr. Muller's Process. —“ The following photo- 
Fic process has been communicated to us by 

r 


latent image may be very quickly developed. The 
papers however will not keep after being iodized.’ 

“Mr. Muller suggests, that as iodide of lead is 
completely soluble in nitrate of silver, it might 
furnish a valuable photographic fluid, which could 
be applied at any moment when required. 

“ No small degree of interest attaches to this 
process, originating in experiments carried on in 
Central India. It appears perfectly applicable to 


Detail on Negative Paper.—I have not observed 
before this, that any photographic operator has 
“noted” the burnishing of the iodized paper 
wrevious to adding the exciting solution, though 
| know it is usual to burnish before taking a proof. 


| This is a very useful adjunct to obtaining minute- 


. C. J. Muller, from Patna in the East Indies. | 


We have submitted it to an experienced photo- 
grapher; and he informs us that it offers many 


ness, and it is a plan I have sometimes adopted. I 
at first thought it would injure or knock off the 
iodized surface, but no injury whatever arises 
from the rubbing. I use a small piece of glass 
rod, polished flat at one end, so that it may present 
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a facet about half an inch square; but I should 
imagine a better instrument might be manufactured 
with a proper handle, and some mode of obtaining 
pressure ; 
a little after-disarrangement if the nitrate of silver 
is laid on with a brush, but if floated the polish 
remains. 

It cannot be doubted but paper is adequate to 
any detail; and when a paper shall be manufac- 
tured of a perfect kind, there is no reason to sup- 
pose but paper generally will rival collodion for 
most purposes. 

Nothing prevents it at present but the uneven 
surface of paper. It is very nearly perfect in the 
French negative paper; but that has so many 
other drawbacks to its use that it cannot be safely 
depended upon. Our manufacturers have still 
some improvements to make; for if Canson Fréres 
had left out the blackening chemical in the paper, 
it would have been better than any of ours in my 
estimation. Wevp Tartor. 


Ammonio-nitrate of Silver. — Will any of your 
scientific correspondents explain the chemical 
cause of my inability to form the ammonio-nitrate 
of silver from a solution of nitrate of silver upon 
which albumenized paper has been previously 
floated? Having excited some albumenized paper 
on a forty-grain solution of nitrate of silver, I kept 
the solution which had not been consumed for the 
purpose of converting it into the ammonio-nitrate. 
But on dropping in the ammonia, not only did no 
precipitate take place, but the ammoniacal smell 
which usually gives place to the tarry odour re- 
mained. No albumen appeared to be dissolved 
from the paper, and the solution had lost none of 
its silver, which I subsequently collected by means 
of having formed a chloride. This has occurred 
to me more than once, and I call attention to it, 


not obtaining sufficient is the cause of 
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as the investigation of it may lead to some new | 


results. Putt0o-Pxo. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“ Up, Guards, and at them!” (Vol. v., p. 426. ; 
Vol. viii. pp. 111. 184.).—It will, I hope, close all 
debate on this anecdote, to state that the account 
I gave of it in Vol. v., p. 426., was from the Duke 
himself. I thought it very unlike him to have 
given his order in such a phrase, and I asked him 
how the fact was, and he answered me to the effect 
I have already stated. C. 


German Heraldry (Vol. viii., p. 150.). — Your 
Querist will probably find what he inquires for in 
Fursten’s German Arms, published at Nurenberg 
in folio, 1696. The plates are sometimes divided 
and bound in three or four oblong volumes. The 
work known as Fursten’s German Arms was com- 
menced by Siebmacker, continued by Furst and 
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| Helman, and, in 1714, by Weigel. It is often 
quoted under these respective names ; but of later 
years, more frequently under that of Weigel’s 
Book of German Arms (Weigel Wapenbuch), It 
consists of six Parts, and professes to give the 
arms of the principal nobility of the Roman king. 
dom: dukes, princes, princely counts ; lords and 
persons of position, foregone and existing, in all 
the provinces and states of the German empire, 
The Preface is by John David Kohler. rs 


In the year 1698 a book was published by J. A. 
Rudolphi, at Nurenberg, entitled Heraldica Cu 
riosa. It is in German, a thin folio, with an in- 
numerable quantity of engravings of the arms of 
German families. 


The Eye (Vol. viii., p.25.).—I hope that in- 
teresting question raised by your correspondent 
H. C. K., respecting the term “apple of the 
eye,” will meet with attention from some philo- 
logist. It might help to solve it, if it could be 
discovered when the phrase first came into use 
in our language. Is it possible that the word 
“ apple” is a corruption of the Latin “ pupilla ?” or 
is it, according to H. C. K.’s suggestion, that the iris, 
and not the pupil, is taken to represent an apple? 
Doubtless your learned correspondent is aware 
that in Zech. ii. 12. the Hebrew phrase is varied, 
the word 7233 being used, and occurring only in 
this passage. If Gesenius’s derivation of this word 
be correct, which makes it to signify “the gate of 
the eye,” we have this idea put into a fresh shape. 
Have not the Arabs a phrase, “ He is dearer to 
me than the pupil of mine eye,” as well as the 
other one, “The man of the eye?” Curiously 
enough, the Greeks express this idea by another 
word than xépy, viz. yAfwn (i.e. xépns aiyh, the 
splendour of the pupil (kin. ayn), or the pupil 
itself, op@aduov xépn), in which the change of signi- 
fication is exactly the converse of what it is in 
xépn ; viz., Ist, pupil; 2nd, a little girl ; whence, 
as a term of reproach, %j¢ kaw) yA4vn. Qumstor. 


” 


Canute’s Point, Southampton (Vol. vii., p. 380.). 
—A correspondent having noticed the inscription 
on the Canute Castle Inn, Southampton, inquires 


| for proof to authenticate the locality of the tra- 


dition referred to. I submit the following extract 


| from a local history : 


| the docks, which effaced the old beach line. 


“ Canute’s Point was a projection of the shore neat 
the mouth of the Itchen, where it is supposed the cele- 
brated but much-embellished reproof to his courtiers 
was administered; and it was preserved by a line of 
piles driven into the beach, until the construction of 
Of Ca- 
nute’s Palace there are still a few remains, and the 
position fully justifies the presumption of its identity. 

These piles were, I believe, in existence in the 
year 1836, when the act for the construction 0 
the docks was obtained. Witiam Spoor. 
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Symon Patrich, Bishop of Ely — Durham — 
Weston (Vol. viii., p. 103.).— 

«Edward Weston, A.B. 1723, A.M. 1727, born at 
Fton, son of Steven Weston of 1682, Bishop of Exeter. 
He was secretary to Lord Townsend at Hanover, 
during the king’s residence there in 1729. He con- 
tinued several years in the office of Lord Harrington 
as secretary. He was also transmitter (query, trans- 
lator?) of the State Papers, and one of the clerks to the 
Signet. In 1741 he was appointed gazetteer, a place 
of considerable emolument. In 1746 he was secretary 
to Lord Harrington, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
became a privy councillor of that kingdom, He pub- 
lished, though a layman, a volume cf sermons. His 
son is now [viz. 1797] a prebendary of Durham and 
$. Paul’s, and rector of Therfield near Royston,” — 
Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, p. 300., under 1719. 








Corkenhatch must be Cockenhatch, near Bark- 
way. J. H. L. 


Battle of Villers en Couché (Vol. viii., pp. 8. 
127.).—An authoritative record of this action may 
be found in — 

“An Historical Journal of the British Campaign 

on the Continent, in the year 1794; with the Retreat 
through Holland, in the year 1795. By Captain L. T. 
Jones, of the 14th regiment. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to his Royal Highness Field Marshal the Duke 
of York. Printed for the Author. Birmingham, 
1797.” 
The list of subscribers contains about a hundred 
names. There is a copy of it in the British Museum. 
The one now before me is rendered more valuable 
by copious marginal notes, evidently written by the 
author, which are at the service of your corre- 
spondents. They furnish the following extra- 
ordinary instance of personal bravery : 

“The same officer of this corps (3rd dragoon 
guards), who bore off the corpse of General Mansell, 
relates some particulars in the action of the 24th, under 
Gen, Otto : — that a man of the name of Barnes, who 
had been unfortunately reduced from a serjeant to the 
ranks, had bravely advanced, doing execution on the 
enemy, till his retreat was foreclosed, and he was seen 
engaged with five French dragoons at once; all of 
these he fairly cut down, when nine more came upon 
him, whom he faced and fairly kept at bay, till one of 
them got behind him, and shot the brave fellow in the 
head.” 


In reference to the action of the 26th, Captain 
Jones observes : 

“It is not possible to describe the bravery of the 
army on that day, nearly the whole of the British 
, ‘ . . > 

cavairy were engaged, and gained immortal honour.’ 
The Duke of York’s address to the army, 
Litt . . - 
published on the 28th of April, thus concludes : 
“His Royal Highness has, at all times, had the 
highest confidence in the courage of the British troops 
™ general, and he trusts that the c ivalry will now be 
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convinced that whenever they attack with the firmness, 
velocity, and order which they showed on this occasion, 
no number of the enemy (we have to deal with) can 
resist them,” 
>, an os ¥ = 
SIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM, 


Curious Posthumous Occurrence (Vol. viii., p.5.). 
— Though the worthy grave-digger’s account, re- 
ported by A. B.C., may be chargeable with some 
exaggeration as to the generality of body-turning, 
and though the decomposing reason assigned may 
not be true, yet, that many dead human bodies 
are found with their faces downwards, is never- 
theless quite correct. 

Works are now in progress, at the east end of 
this metropolis, under my own immediate observ- 
ation, where this fact has been incontestably veri- 
fied. How long since, or on what occasion, these 
remains of mortality were placed there, I know 
not; but, in the course of excavation required for 
the foundations, they are frequently met with, 
and, in many instances, in this strange position. 

I had come to the conclusion, that, during some 
raging pestilence (and which may indeed again 
oceur, unless an acceleration takes place in our 
wounded-snake-like motion in the way of sanitary 
improvement), I say, it had been my impression, 
that during some such awful calamity, the anxiety 
of the uncontaminated to avoid infection had in- 
duced them to remove their less fortunate fellow- 
creatures out of the way with so much haste as 
actually to bury them alive! and in some con- 
vulsive struggle between life and death, they had 
turned themselves over! R. M. 


In reply to this Note, I would remark that I 
have consulted a grave-digger “grown old in 
the service” here, and he tells me he never re- 
members a case where, after interment, in pro- 
cess of time the occiput takes the place of the 
facial bones; but, he says, very frequently the 
head drops either on one side or the other—a cir- 
cumstance which any one conversant with the 
human skeleton and the connexion of the cranium 
with the vertebree would deem most natural. 

BRISTOLIENSIS. 


Passage in Job (Vol. vii., p. 14.).—This question 
is answered, as far as it seems possible, by Barnes, 
in his Notes on Job, which Mr. Epwin Jones may 
easily consult. ‘The fact appears to be that we have 
no information respecting the passage in question 


beyond what is furnished by itself. BL. H. C. 


St. Paul and Seneca (Vol. viii., p. 88.).— There 
is an account of the work referred to in the July 
number of the Journal of Sacred Literature, edited 
by Dr. Kitto. It will be found among the “Foreign 
Intelligence.” B. H. C,. 


Haulf-naked (Vol. vii., pp. 432. 558.).— As my 


Query in reference to this place has drawn forth a 
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Note or two from some correspondents of yours, 
allow me to thank them, and at the same time to 
inform them that “A general Collection of all 
the Offices of England, with the Fees, in the 
Queene’s guifte,” a manuscript temp. Elizabeth, 
contains the following reference. Under the head 
“ Castles,” &c. occurs, — 


“Com, Sussex. 


Keeper of the Manor of £s. a. 
a Half-naked and Good- 


» < wood - - - 200 O 
Heulf-naked. Keeper of the Wood and 
Chace of Walberton - } O 10.” 


Cuar.es Reep. 


Books chained to Desks in Churches (Vol. viii. 
p- 94.).— An engraving of a very fine perpendi- 
cular lettern, having a book fastened to it by a 
chain, is given in the Proceedings of the Arch. Inst. 
for 1846, as existing at that time in the church of 
St. Crux, York. In 1851 I noticed the upper 
part of one in Chesterton Church near Cambridge, 
placed on the sill of the east window of the south 
aisle with a book lying upon it, very much torn 
and wanting the title-page. I ascertained the 
subject of it at the time; but omitted to make a 
note of it, and I am sorry to say it has now slipped 
my memory. 

Rutter, in his Somersetshire, speaks of some old 
reading-desks, which were still remaining in 1829 
in Wrington Church, fastened to the walls of the 
chancel, on which were several books, “ especially 
Fox's Martyrs, and» the Clavis Bibliorum of 
F’. Roberts, who was rector of the parish in 1675.” 
There was one also about the same time at Chew 
Magna Church, Somersetshire; with a copy of 
Bishop Jewel's Defence of the Church chained to 
it. In Redcliff Church, Bristol, there is a small 
mahogany one supported by a bracket, with a 
brass chain attached, near the vestry on the north 
side of the choir. Until within a very few years, 
a desk, with Fox's Martyrs lying upon it, was in 
the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, affixed to one of 
the pillars in the nave. 

A fine old Bible and chain is shown amongst the 
relics at Trinity Church, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

It would appear that theological works were 
not the only ones secured in this manner: for I 
find (Rutter’s Somersetshire, p. 258.) that one 
Captain S. Sturmy of Easton in Gordano pub- 
lished a folio, entitled The Mariner's or Artisan’s 
Magazine, a copy of which he gave to the parish 
to be chained and locked in the desk,-until any 
ingenious person should borrow it, leaving 3/. as 
a security in the hands of the trustees against 


damage, &c. R. W. Exciorr. 


It is somewhat strange that I should have 
omitted the following passage whilst writing on 
this subject in a recent Number, as the work 
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to which it refers, Bishop Jewel's Defence of his 
Apology for the Church of England, is so wel] 
known : 

“ At the desire of Archbishop Parker, a copy of the 
Defence was set up soon after Jewei’s death, in almost 
every parish church in England; and fragments of jt 
are still to be seen in some churches, together with the 
chain by which it was attached to the reading-desk 
provided for it.’ 

This extract is taken from the Life of Bishop 
Jewel, prefixed to the English translation of the 
Apology, edited by Dr. Jelf for the Soc iety for 
promoting Christian Knowledge (8vo. Lond. 1849), 
p- XX. 

An order for the setting up of “ the Paraphrases 
of Erasmus in English upon the gospels” in some 
convenient place within all churches and chapels 
in the province of York, will be found in Areb- 
bishop Grindal’s Injunctions for the Laity, § 4 
(Remains, §c., Parker Society, p. 134.) 
the Articles to be enquired of within the Province 
of Canterburie, § 2. (ibid. p. 158.) 

\W. Srarrow Smepsos, 


See also 


In Malvern Abbey Church is a stand to which 
two books are chained. The one is a commentary 
on the Book of Common Prayer; the other is 4 
treatise on Church Unity. In Kinver Church 
(Worcestershire) are three books placed in a desk 
(not chained) in the south aisle: being The Whok 
Duty of Man (1703); A Sermon made in Latine ia 
the Reigne of Edward the Sixte, by John Jevvel, 
Bishop of Sarisburie; and The Actes and Mom 
mentes of Christian Martyrs (1583). 

Curupert Bene, B.A. 

At Bowness Church, on Windermere Lake, 
there is (or at least was, in 1842) a copy af 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase chained. If I am not mis 
taken, some of Jewel’s works will also be found 


there. E. H. A. 


Schelirum (Vol. vi., p. 364.). — Kanu will find 
scheltrum, variously written “ scheltrun, sheltrua, 
shiltroun, schetrome,” of very common occurrenee 
in the translation of the Old Testament by Wieliff 
and his followers; it is there rendered from the 
Lat. acies. The instances quoted by Jamieson, 
from the Latin ¢estudo, come nearer to the origit, 
shield. 


Bloomsbury. 


Quarrel (Vol. vi., p. 172.). — Barizoxessis will 
be pleased with Mr. Trench’s ingenious account of 
our conversion of a complaint into a quarrel. 

“ The Latin word (querela) means properly ‘com 
plaint,’ and we have in ‘querulous’ this its propet 
meaning coming distinctly out. Not so, however, @ 
‘quarrel,’ for Englishmen, being wont not merely to 
‘complain,’ but to set vigorously about righting and 
redressing themselves, their griefs being also grievanees, 
out of this word, which might have given them only 
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‘queruloys ’ and ‘ querulousness,’ have gotten ‘quarrel’ shall be the last impression on the thoughts of the 
as well.” — On the Study of Words, p. 57. congregation, S. Z. Z. S. 
« We might safely conclude,” Mr. Trench premises, ; : . , - i 
«that a nation would not be likely tamely to submit Stone Pillar Worship (Vol. vii., p- 383.).— The 
to tyranny and wrong, which made ‘quarrel’ out of Rowley Hills near Dudley, twelve in number, and 
erela.’” each bearing a distinctive name, make up what 
may be called a mountain of basaltic rock, which 
extends for several miles in the direction of Hales 
Owen. From the face of a precipitous termin- 
ation of the southern extremity of these hills rises 
a pillar of rock, known as the “ The Hail Stone.” 
I conjecture that the word dail may be a corrup- 
tion of the archaic word haly, holy ; and that this 
pillar of rock may have been the object of religious 
always, perhaps, with so prompt and active a worship in ancient times. The name may have 
yigour as that ascribed to the English by Mr. been derived direetly from the Anglo-Saxon Haleg 
Trench. . " @. stan, holy stone. It is about three quarters of a 
mile distant from an ancient highway called 

a “The Portway,” which is supposed to be of British 
e ay,” which is suppose c ritis 

origin, and to have led to the salt springs at 
Droitwich. I have no knowledge of any other 
place bearing the name of Hail Stone, except a 
farm in the parish of West Fetton in Shropshire, 
which is called “The Hail Stones.” No stone 
pillars are now to be found upon it: there is a 
: : quarry in it which shows that the sand rock lies 
Philadelphia. there very near the surface. Dr. Plot, in his 

’ é surfi x 

Jeremy Taylor and Christopher Lord Hatton History of eee 2 a Sa = 
(Vol. vii., p. 305.).— Bishop Taylor uses the word — on the Rowley Hills as a 
relative in the sense of a dependant or humble igh on one side as many church steeples are. 
friend in several places in his works ; a fact which He relates that he visited the spot in the year 
his editor, Bishop Heber, missed observing, as 1680, accompanied by a land-surveyor, who, ten 
appears from a passage in the Preface to Taylor's | Years before that time, had noticed that at this 
Vorks. : M. E. | Place the needle of the compass was turned six 
degrees from its due position. The influence 
which the iron in basaltic rocks has on the needle 
Burial on the North Side of Churches (Vol. vi., was not known at that period, and the Doctor 
p- 112. &e.). — The opinion of your corre pondent makes two conjectures In explanation of the phe- 
Sssavces, that the avoidance of burial on the ®omenon observed. First, he says, “ there must 
north side of a churchyard is to be attributed to | be in these lands that miracle of Nature we call a 
its being generally the unfrequented side of the loadstone ;” and he adds, “ unless it come to pass 
church, is borne out by the fact, that in the rare | by some old armour buried hereabout in the late 
cases where the entrance to the church is only on | ¢!vil war.” The sonorous property of the rock led 
the north side, the graves are also to be found him to conjecture “that there might be here a 
there in preference to being on the south, which | Vault in which some great person of ancient times 
in such a case would of course be “the back of | might be buried under this natural monument; 
the church.” Sexevcus mentions one instance of | but digging down by it as near as I could where 
achurch entered only from the north. To this | the sound directed, I could find no such matter.” 
example may be added the little village church Plot does not mention the name by which this 
of Martin Hussingtree, between Worcester and | Tock was known. It is not mentioned at all by 
Droitwich, where the sole entrance is on the | either Erdeswick, Shaw, or Pitt, in their Histories 
north, and where all the burials are on the same | of Staffordshire. N. W. 5. 
side of the church. Curusert Bens, B. A. | 


* quere a 

This, I say, is very ingenious, but did ¢his nation 
make quarrel out of querela? Did they not take 
it ready made from their neighhours, the French, 
Italian, Spanish, who have all performed, and, I 
presume, led the way in performing, the same 
exploit ; showing that they must all have had the 
same disposition inhering in them to set about 
righting and redressing themselves, though not 


Wild Plants, and their Names (Vol. vii., p. 233.). 
—A preparation from St. John’s Wort, called red 
oil, is used in the United States for the cure of 
bruises and cuts. It may have been formerly 
used in England. St. John’s Wort is one of the 
commonest weeds in the Middle States. Unenpa. 


Philadelphia. 


Bad (Vol. vi., p. 509.). — Horne Tooke’s ety- 

Rubrical Query (Vol. vii. p. 247.).—The con- | mology may, perhaps, satisfy B. H. Cowren’s in- 
tradiction of the two rubrics is purely imaginary. quiry, or at least gratify his curiosity. He as- 
Both are to be closely construed. The first enjoins | sumes the bay or bark of a dog to be excited by 
notice to be given of Communion as of any other | what it abhors, hates, defies; and farther, that our 
festival ; the second provides that in the same ser- | epithet of bad is applied by us to that, which, for 
vice (notice having been so given) the Exhortation | reasons which we may call moral (esthetic, 1 be- 
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lieve I ought to say) reasons or feelings, we hate, 
or abhor. And he forms it thus, bay-ed, bay'd, 
ba’d, bad. Q. 


Bloomsbury. 


Pore-pisee (Vol. vi. p. 579.). —Mr. Warpe 
will find that this is the old English way of writing 
porpoise, more nearly to the French and Italian. 
Spenser writes porcpisces, and Ray porpesse, i.e. 
pore-pesee. Both are quoted in Richardson. 

“ Wheal instead of milk,” is whey or whig. “To 
Jlesh in sin,” is to indulge in, to accustom to, to 
inure to, the gratification of the sinful lusts of the 
flesh. Johnson has from Hales the same expres- 
sion “ fleshed in sin,” which he interprets “ har- 
dened.” Q. 


Bloomsbury. 


Lowbell (Vol. vii., pp. 181. 272.).— Your cor- 
respondents H.'T. W. and M. H. will find suffi- 
cient reasons from Nares’ quotations to convince 
them that lowbell is so called from its sound; and 
the usage by Hammond (in Johnson) that the 
verb, to lowbell, was used consequentially to sig- 
nify to frighten into a snare, and thus, to ensnare. 
And the noun, a snare, allurement, temptation. 

“ Now commonly he who desires to be a minister 
looks not at the work, but at the wages; and by that 
lure or lowbell may be toll’d from parish to parish all 
the town over.” — Milton, “ Hirelings,” &c., Works, 
vol. i. p, 529. 

Q. 


Bloomsbury. 


Praying to the West (Vol. viii., p. 102.). — The 
isles of the West, by which is understood what we 
term the British Isles, in the ancient Hindoo 
writings are described as the Sacred Isles, or the 
abode of religion. The Celtic tribes used the 
practice of turning to the West in their religious 
rites, having adopted it in a very early age from 
a reason similar to that which led the Jurks in a 
later age to turn towards Mecea, and other nations 
towards the East; that is, the superior sanctity 
attached by each to these several points. This 
practice the Celtic tribes brought with them in 
their migration from the East to those parts in 
which we now find it in the West; where it has 
been retained by their descendants after the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to it had been long 
forgotten. G. W. 

Stansted, Montfichet. 


Old Dog (Vol. iv., p.21.).—See The Observer 
(Cumberland’s), No. 131. : —“ Uncle Antony was 
an old dog at a dispute.” P. J. F. Gantitxon, B.A. 


Contested Elections (Vol. vii., p. 208.).— An 
account of many of the English contested elec- 
tions may be found in Oldfield’s Representative 
History of Great Britain and Ireland, 6 vols. : 


London, 1816. I hope that X. Y. Z. does not 

rank this among the “wretched compilations” 

Oldfield was a man of much experience as & par. 

liamentary agent, and his book is entertaining— 

at least, to us Americans. ME 
Philadelphia, 


“ Rathe” in the Sense of “early” (Vol. vii, 
p- 634. et alibi.).— See The Antiquary, cap. xxxix, 
(vol. i. p. 468. People’s Edition), where Maggie 
Mucklebacket says : 

“ T havena had the grace yet to come down to thank 
your honour for the credit ye did puir Steenie, w7 
laying his head in a rath grave.” 

The Glossary explains the word as ready, quick, 
early. P. J. F. Gantittoy, t A 


Chip in Porridge (Vol.i., p. 382.).— Though 
a long time has elapsed, I see nothing more on the 
subject of this phrase than Q. D.’s application for 
information regarding it. 

I take it to mean a nonentity, a thing of no im- 
portance, and to have no more distinctive origin 
than the innumerable other cant sayings in daily 
use. 

In a book recently published, Personal Adven- 
tures of our own Correspondent, by M. B. Honan, 
vol. i. p. 151., occurs this passage : 

“It is very easy to stand well with all by being, 
what is vulgarly called, ‘a chip in porridge.’” 

W.T.M. 

Hong Kong. 


“A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn” 
(Vol. viii., p. 102.).—See Pope’s Moral Essays, 
Ep. 1. 1. 136. F, B—w. 


Gibbon's Library (Vol. vii., p. 407.) — Wests 
ortrait of Franklin (Vol. vii., p.409.).—Gibbon's 
library was sold at Lausanne in 1833. I havea 
copy of Le Thédtre de Marivaux, four volumes 
12mo. (Amst. et 4 Leipzig, 1756), which contains 
the fullowing MS. note on the fly-leaf of the first 
volume : “ Gibbon’s copy, bought at the sale of bis 
library at Lausanne, Sept. 1833. — Jonn Worps- 
wortu.” You will find a reference to this gentle 
man, “N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 604. 
hundred of Gibbon'’s books were in the library of 
the late Rev. Samuel Farmer Jarvis, of Con- 
necticut, who bought them at Lausanne. Among 
them was Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispania. 
Some of these books had his name, E. Gresos, 
printed in them in Roman letters; others had bis 
coat of arms. Dr. Jarvis’s library was sold by 
Lyman and Rawdon in New York on the 14th 
of October, 1851, for very good prices. I possess 
Gibbon’s copy of Herrera’s America, in English, 
6 vols. 8vo. 
I think there must be some mistake about the 
portrait of Dr. Franklin by West, mentioned by 
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your correspondent H.G.D. I have never heard 


of but one portrait by West of Dr. Franklin, and | 


that was painted for my grandfather, Mr. Edward 
Duffield, one of the executors of the Doctor's will, 
and sent to him by the Doctor himself. It is now 
in my possession, in excellent preservation. A short 
notice of it will be found in the ninth volume of 
Franklin's Writings (Sparks’s ed.), p. 493. 

Epwarp D. Incranam. 

Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Derivation of “Island™ (Vol. viii., p.49.).—H. C,. 
K.’s derivation of island from eye, the visual orb, 
because each are surrounded by water, seems to 
me so like a banter on etymologists, that I am 
doubtful whether I ought to notice it; but as our 
Editor seems, by the space he has given it, to take 
it as serious, I shall venture to say two or three 
words upon it. H.C. K. begins by begging the 
question : he says that “the etymon from the Fr. 
isle, It. isola, Lat. insula, is manifesily erroneous.” 
Now I think I can prove —and that by a single 
word—that it is “ manifestly” the true one. I 
only reverse his order of placing these words; they 
should stand, the mother first, the children after ; 


insula Lat., isola It., isle Fr., and to them I add | 


my single word, which H.C. K. has chosen to 
jgnore altogether, isle English ; as, Jsle of Wight, 
Isle of Man, Isle of Thanet, Jsles of Arran, &c. 
This single word, thus supplied, is to my mind a 
sufficient answer to H. C. K.’s theory ; but I may 
add, as a corroboration, the peculiarity of retain- 
ing in spelling, and dropping in pronunciation, the 
sin the English isle and island, just as it is in the 
French isle and islot. Indeed the relation between 
the French and English words is, in this case, not 
derivation but identity. I may also observe that 
the Scotch and Irish names for an island, inck, innis, 
ennis—as, Inchk-keith, Innis-fallen, Ennis-killen 
—are “manifestly” derived from insula, the com- 
mon parent of all. I half suspect that H.C. K. 
is awag, and meant to try whether we should take 
seriously what he meant as all my eye! , 


Spur (Vol. vi., pp. 242. 329.).— To spur is to 
spere, by Gower written sper, to search or seek, 
to inquire into; and your correspondents might 
have found the word fully treated and illustrated 
by Jamieson, and more briefly by Richardson, 
To ask at church is a common expression, and 


Spur Sunday is merely Asking Sunday. Q. 
Bloomsbury. 


On the Use of the Hour-glass in Pulpits (Vol. vii., 
p. 489.; Vol. viii., p. 82.).— The complete iron 
framework of an hour-glass remained affixed to 
the pulpit of Shelsley Beauchamp Church, Worces- 
tershire, until the restoration of the church, about 
eight years ago, by the present rector, the Rev. 
D. Melville, who carefully preserved the hour- 
glass relic. In order to show how much had been 
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done for the church, I drew interior and exterior 
views of the old building, with its great dilapi- 
dations and unusually-monstrous disfigurements, 
which drawings were hung in the vestry, at the 
suggestion of the rector, as parish memorials; a 
proceeding which I think might be copied with 
advantage in all cases of church restoration. In 
the one drawing mentioned the hour-glass stand 
is a conspicuous object. Cutupert Bene, B.A. 


The following extract is from a tract published 
by the Cambridge Camden Society, entitled A few 
Hints on the Practical Study of Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quilies: 

“ Hour-glass Stand. A relick of Puritanick times. 
They are not very uncommon; they generally stand 
on the right-hand of the pulpit, and are made of iron. 
Examples: Coton, Shepreth. A curious revolving 
one occurs at Stoke D’ Abernon, Surrey, and in St, John 
Baptist, Bristol, where the hour-glass itself remains. 
Though a Puritanick innovation, it long kept its place: 
for Gay in his Pastorals writes : 

‘He said that Heaven would take her soul no doubt, 
And spoke the hour-glass in her praise quite out :’ 
and it is depicted by the side of a pulpit in one of 

Hogarth’s paintings.” 

I saw, a few weeks ago, an iron hour-glass stand 
affixed to the pulpit in Odell Church, Beds. 

W. P. Storer. 

Olney, Bucks. 


“ The inventorie of all such church goods, ete. .... 
which the churchwardens [of Great Staughton, co. 
Hunt. ] are and stand charged with. May 31, 1640. 

[ Inter alia. ] 

“Itm. A pulpit standinge in the church, having a 

cover over the same, and an houre-glasse adjoininge,” 
Joseru Rrx. 
St. Neots. 


Selling a Wife (Vol. vii., pp. 429. 602.).— There 
can be no question that this offence is an indictable 
misdemeanor. I made, at the time, a memoran- 
dum of the following case : 

“ West Riding Yorkshire Sessions, June 28, 1837. 
Joshua Jackson, convicted of selling his wife, im- 
prisoned for one month with hard labour,” 

S. R. 


Chiswick. 


Impossibilitices of History (Vol. viii., p. 72.).— 
St. Bernard, according to Gibbon, lived from 1091 
to 1153. Henry L, who did rebel against his 
father, was twelve years older than the Saint, and 
ascended the throne at the age of twenty-one in 
the year 1100, when the Saint was nine years old. 
The descent from the devil alludes, I should think, 
to Robert le Diable, the father of the Conqueror. 
The historian of The Tablet found the authority 
most probably in some theatrical review or flv-leaf 


of the libretto. J. H. L. 
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Lad and Lass (Vol. vii., p. 256.). — Lass, 
Hickes (quoted by Lye in Seta says, was 
originally written, and 1s a corruption of laddess ; 
thus, we may suppose laddess, ladse, lass : and lad 
may correlate with the Gr. dywyds, a leader, so 
familiar to us in the sneered at ped-agogue, i.e. 
the boy-leader. The lad, from the Anglo-Saxon 
ledian, to lead (says Junius), is the ead—“ One 
who, on account of his tender years, is under a 
leader, a guide, a director.” 

We apply the feommon expression “ He is yet 
in leading strings” to him who has not strength or 
courage to go alone, to act independently for him- 
self. Q. 


Bloomsbury. 


Enough (Vol. vii., p.455.). — Enough was not, 
and is not always, nor was it originally, pro- 
nounced enuf. The old way of writing was 
* ynou, inouh, ynowgh ;” and in Gower, enough is 
made to rhyme with slough, i.e. slow or slew, the 

ast tense of slay. Mr. Waicur will find this to 
Pe so by looking into Richardson's quotations. 
The word, he will see also, was from very early 
times written, as still not unfrequently pronounced, 
enew or enow. q). 


Bloomsbury. 


Miscellaneous, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


History anp Antiquities or Newrrry. S8vo. 1839. 
Two Copies 

Vancouver's Svavey or Hampsarer. 

Hemincway's Hisrory or Cursrer. 
and III. 

Corresponpexnce oN THe Formation or THe Roman CaTuorn 
Biete Socrery. 8vo. London, 1813. 

Atusnaum Jovenat for 1844. 

Howaap Famity, Hisroricat 
Howard. 1769. 12mo. 

Tooke's Diversions or Purtey 

Nouces Paiosormics, by E. Johnson. 

Panavise Losr. First Edition. 

Suanre’s (Sir Cuthbert) Brenorrick Gartanp. 1834. 

Lasutey’s York Miscettaxy. 1734. 

Disoin’s TyroGrapaicat Anriquiries. 4to. Vol. Il. 

Baytey's Lonpivtana. Vol. Il. 1829. 

Tue Scarrrure Docratwwe or tee Taintry Jostipien. 1774. 

Parkevrst on THe Divinity or Our Saviour. 1787. 

Berniman'’s Seasonaste Review or Wuiston’s Doxotocies. 
1719. 


340 pages. 


Large Paper. Parts I. 


AnecpoTes oF, by Charles 


—— Seconn Review. 1719. 
Bisnor or Loxpon’s Letrer to Incumpents on Doxotocre 
26th Dec. 1718. 


Foolscap ®vo., ls. 6d. in cloth. 


BRACors ESSAYS; with a 
Table of the Colours of Good and wt. ( 
Revised from the early copies. with the 


By the same Editor, 
BACON’S ADVANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING, in cloth, 2s. 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTIT- 
CAL POLITY. Book I. 1s. 6d. 


London : cone W. PARKER & SON, 
Vest Strand. 
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Second Edition, enlarged, 3s. 
N THE LESSONS IN PRO- 
- VERBS. By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
ences, and a few Notes, by T. MARKBY, M ‘A. B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, and Professor of Divinity, King’s 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 3s. 6. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


London : JOHN W. PARKER & SON, 
West Strand. 
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Bisnor Maasn's Sreeca tv tHe House or Lonps, 7th Jane, 
1822. 

HAWARDEN ON THE TRINITY. 

———. ADDRESS To THE SENATE eaaitge. 

Commencement Senmon. 1813 

Rerty To Acapemicus BY A FRienp - “Dr Kiptrnc. 1802, 

Ryan’s Anatysts or Warp'’s Errata. Dubl. 1808. 

Hamuictron's Lerrers on Roman Catruourc Biste. Dubl. 18%, 

Dicken ON THE Maraivat Renperincs or THe Brace. 

Srerwen’s SeRMon ON THE Pexsonatiry oF THE HoLy Gaog, 
1725. Third Edition. 

~— Uston or Natures 722, 

————— ETERNAL Generation. 1723. 

——— Hetenopox Hyrotuesss. 


palin Second Edition. 
Second Edition. 


1724, or Second Editiea, 


*,* Correspondents sending Lists of Books Wanted are requested 
to send their names. 
*,* yy stating particulars and lowest price, %, Carriage free, 
to be sent to Ma. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 





Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Artenvs has misunderstood our Notice. Our object watt 
ascertain where he had found the Latin lines which formed te 
subject of his Query. They shall appear as soon as he has given 
us such refercnce. 


C. M. 1. will see that his wish has been complied with. The 
others we hope s We have not inserted his Note respecting 4 
certain learned Professor, who, we think we can assure C. MLL, 
does not belong to the sect which he mentions. 





N.R. We cannot just now comply with this Correspondents 


request, being awry from our papers. It shall be attended wd 
the carliest opportunity. 
S.L.P. Clarke's Heraldry, a smail volume published ly 


Routiedge, and Porny’s Heraldry, which may be —_— up fora 


few shillings, would probably furnish what our Correspondent 
desiwes. 
R. W. E.'s ofr of the MS. Notes on Shakspeare are declined 


with thanks, on the grounds st 
“they are not calculated to a 
elucidation of difficult passages.” 

J. C. E., who writes respecting Milton's Lycidas, is requested 

favour us with a full communication on the subject. 

F. A.’s Query respecting A. FE. 1.0. U. 
cipated in Vol. iv., p. 22., 
Same volume. 

J.O. If J. W. will send in his letter for this Correspondent, we 
are now tn a position to forward il. 


tted hy our Correspondent, viz. thal 
ord much assis'ance towards te 






in an epilaph was anl> 
which was replied to at p. 132. of te 


A Sunsceriper. Le Cardinal d'Ossat was ambassador fra 
Henry l11.,. and afterwards of Henry IV... to the Court of Rome; 
and his well-known correspondence is one of the classics f & 
plomacy. 

Errata. —V 
“ Nabbes.”” — V .P. 
read “ Tom. Brown.” — 
read “ kraken ;” p. 118., 


p. 134., 2nd col., for “ Hobbes” read 
. 2nd col., for * Sir Thos. Browne” 
viii., p. 40., 2nd col., for “ serakin” 
Qnd col., for “ sounds ” read “ names.” 





Vols. i. ov, 


A fer complete sets af “ Noves ann Quvenies,” 
for which 


price Three Guineas and a Half, may now be had; 
early application is desirable. 


“ Nores anp Queries ” is published at noon on Friday, #0 that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night’ s parcels, 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 





This day, Third Edition, Two Volumes, 1. 
JHE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE 
Ry the Author of “ Henrietta’s Wish,” 
© The Kings of England,” &c. 
London : JOHN W. PARKES & SON, 


West Stran 
\ATAL OGU iE OF Cc F CHEAP 
BOOKS. — Just ready, No. @ 


REEVES & TURNER'S, sent Post £5 
Application to 
14. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
N. B. — Books bought in any Quantity. 
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CONSTIPA- 
TION, NERVOUSNESS. &e. — BARRY, 
BARRY & CO.'S HEALTH-RESTOR- 

ING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS 


NDIGESTION, 








THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 





the only natural, pleasant, and eff ctual re- 
medy (without mec purging, iconveni- 
as it saves fifty times its cost 





ence, or expense, 
jn other remedies for nervous, 

d bilions comy 
indigestion 
lity, heartburn, fla- 


machic, in- 





lain's, however 
, habitual 





iver a 


testinal. } 
deeply rooted, dyspepsia 





l aci 
constipation, dia: rhwa, act ; ; 
tuleacy, oppre-sion, distension, palpitation, 
eruption of the skin, rhe umatism, cout, dropsy, 

H 
stomach during pregnancy, at 


sickness at t! 
sea, and undcr all other circumst 
in the aged as well as infants, 


ances, debility 


fits, spasms, 


camps, paralysis, &c. 
A few out of 59,000 Cures : ~ 

from the Richt 
have de 

your Revalenta 


Care, No. 71. of dyspepsia ; 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies 


rived considerable benefit from 





Arabica Food. and consider it due to yourselves 

and the public to author:se the publication of 
these lines. Decigs. 

Cure, No. 49,832 “Fifty years’ indeserib- 

ableagony from dyspepsia, nervou-n¢ ss,asthma, 

ecugh, con ti » flat tulency , spasn sick- 

r vom it e been 





ness at the stor 
removed “by Du Barry's excellent food. 
Man Joury, Wortham Ling, near Diss, 
folk.” 





Cure, No. 180: Twenty-five years’ nervous- 
ness, constiration, indigestion, and debility, 
from which I had suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, 


have been effectually cured by Du Barry's food 
in @ very short time.— W. R. Reeves, Pool 
Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Care, No. 4.208 :—_“ Eight years’ dyspepsia, 
nervousness, debility, with cramps, s ms, 
nauses, for which my rvant had consulted 
the advice of many, have been effectually re- 
moved by Du Barry's delicious food in a very 
oe time. I shall i happy to answer any in- 

V 






Rev oe Ltavett, Ridlington 
Rectory, Norful 
Dr. Wurzer's Testimonial. 
“ Bonn, July 19. 1852. 
“This light and pleasant Farina is one of the 
Most excellent, n nz, and restorative 






in many cases, all 


in confined habit « 








comp aints. affecti« of the kidneys and 
bladder. each as stone or rel ; inflaminatory 
irtitation and cramp of the urethra, cramp of 
the kidneys and bledder, strictures, and hemor- 


This really invaluable remedy is em- 
ployed with the most satisfactory result, not 
only in bronchial and pulmonary complaints, 
where irri'ation and pain are to be removed, 
but also in pu! monary and bronchial! consump- 
tm. ia whic: it counteracts effectually the 

me couch; and I am en-bied with 

t truth to express the conviction that Du 

T's Revalenta Arabica is adapted to the 
care of incipient hec comp! — 7 and con- 
Reo Werren, 
—. actical M.D. 





> 






@mption. In 
“Counsel of Mi a ine, 
1 Bon 


London Agents : — Fortnum, Mason & Co., 
Ne. Piccadilly, purveyors to Her Majesty the 
: Hedges & Butler. 155. Kegent Street ; 
and thron h all respectable cers, chemists, 
tad medicine venders. In canisters, suitably 
packed for all climates. and w vith full instrue- 
ae ib. 2s. Od. ; 2b. 4s 6d.; Sib. lie.; 12%b. 
~ > refined, Sib. 22s. ; 10%b. 33s. The 
men 4 12tb. carriage free. on receip' of Post- 
order. Barry, Du Barry & Co., 77. Re- 
Sat Strect, London. . 


pimrenrasr Cacrros.— Many invalids having 
seriously injured by spurious imitations 
Senay similar an such as Ervalenta, 
and others, the public will de well to 
ro each canister bears the name Barry, 
Banny & Co.,77. Regent Street, London, 

in fall, without whi A none is genuine. 
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T. Grissell, Esq. 


Physician. — William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Bankers. — Mesars. Cocks. Biddulph, and Co., 


Charing Cross. 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission upon 
application to suspend the pay ment at interest, 
according to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
spectus. 

Specimens of Ra 


tes of Premium for Assuring 











100/., with a are in three-fourths of the 
Profits :— 

£s.d. 2 s. d. 

© of @ 4 - «210 8 

- «188 - «218 6 

-245 ° -3 82 

ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., 

Actuary. 

Now ready, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, 
with material additions, INUUSTRIAL IN- 
VESTMENT and EMIGRATION: being a 
TREATISE on BENEFIT BUILDING 80- 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 


and Investment, exemplified in the Cases of 
hold Land Societies, Building Compenies, 
> ith a Mathematical Appendix on Com- 

1 Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 
Tv R x oR ATCHLEY, M.A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Socicty, 3. Parlia- 
ment Street, London. 


Peeves TOG R A PHIC 

TURES. —A + of & 
aot Producti risin 

ENICE, PAK is, 

may be seen at BLAND & LONG'S, 153. F leet 
Street, where may also be procured Appara- 
tus of every escription, and pure Chemicals 
for the practice of Photography in all its 
Branches. 

Calotype, Dacucrreotype, 
for the Stereoscope. 

*+** Catalogues may b 
BLAND & LONG, Opticians, Philosophical 

and Photographical Instrument Makers, and 

Operative Chemists, 153. Fleet Street. 





PIC- 





and Glass Pictures 


had on epplication. 


" PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
( TTEWILL’S REGISTERED 


DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CA- 


MERA, is superior t» every_other form of 


Camera. for the Photographie Tourist, from its 
eapability of Elongation or Contraction to any 
Focal Adjustment, its extreme Portability, and 
its adaptation for taking either Views or Por- 
traits. 

Every Deseri tion of Camera, or Slides, Tri- 
pod Stands, Printing Frames, &c., may be ob- 
tained at_his Charl rite 


M ANUF AC TOR ¥, 
Barnsbury Road, Islinet 
Models, &« 





Terrace, 
New Inventions, 
or from Drawings. 


, made to order 


MPROVEMENT IN COLLO- 
DION.— J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Chemists, 
289. Strand, have. by an improved mode «f 
Iodizing, suceceded in producing a Collodion 
equal, they may say superior, in sensitiveness 
and density of Negative, to any other hitherto 
published ; w ithout diminist ing the keeping 
properties and appreciation of half tint for 
which their manufacture has been esteem 


Apparatus. pure Chemicals, and all the re- 
Guirements for the practice of Photography. 
Instruction in the Art. 





AND QUERIES. 
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ESTABLISHED 1811. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, 
AND 
GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
25. PALL MALL. 

During the last Ten Years, 


issued more than Four Thousand On 
and Fifty Po " 


this Society has 
Hundred 


ices 


Covering Assurances to the extent of One 











M illic Six Hundred and Eighty-seven Thou- 
sand Pounds, and upcards — 

Fielden zr Annual Premiums emounting to 
S hree Thousand Pounds 

T h iss xiety is the only one possessing Tables 


for the Assurance of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy Lives Assured at Home and Abroad 
at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid 
was added to the policies at last Division o 
Profits. 

Next Division in 1853 
effected before 20th June, 


in which all Policies 
1853, will participate. 





Agents wanted for vacant places. 
Pri spectuses, Forms of Propesal, and every 
other information, may _ be obteined of the 
Secretary at the Chief Office, or on application 
to any of the Society's Agents in the eae 
F. G. P. NEISON. Actua 
c. DOL GLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


yHOTOG R APHY.. _ HORN vE 
& CO.'S Todized Collodion, for obtaining 
Instantaneous Views, and Portraits in from 
three to thirty seconds, according to light. 
Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy 
of detail rival the choicest Daguerreotypes, 


specimens of which may be seen at their Esta- 
biishment. 
Also every description of Apparatus, Che- 


used in this beautiful Art.— 
Newgate Street. 


micals, &c. &¢e 
123. and 121. 





YHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER.— 


Negative and Positive Papers of What- 


man's Turner's. Sanford’s, and Canson 
Freres’ make. Waxed- Paper for Le Gray's 
Process. lodized and Sensitive Paper for every 


kind of Photography. 

sold by JOHN SANFORD, Photographic 
Stationer, Aldine Chambers, 13. Paternoster 
Row, Londen. 





pr ITOGRAHIC APPARA- 
TUS, MATERIALS PURE CHE- 
MICAL PREPARA1ION 
KNIGHT & SONS lilustrated Catalogue, 
containing Description and Price of the best 
forms of Cameras and other Apparatus. Voight- 





jondes and Son's Lenses for Portraits and 
View ether with the various Materials, 
an‘ —t. Chemical Preparations required in 








= 


pres tising the Photographic Forwarded 
pe on receipt of Six Post»ge Stamps. 
"Fnstres tions given in every branch of the Art. 
An extensive Collection of Stereoscopic and 
other Photographic Specimens. 
GEORGE cuseee & SONS, Foster Lane, 
andon. 


PENNETT’S MODEL 

>) WATCH, as shown at the GREAT EX- 
HIBITION No. Class X., in Gold and 

Silver Cases, in five qualities, and adapted to 
ell Climates, may now be had at the MANU- 
F ACTOR Y., 65. CHEAPSIDE. Superior Gold 
London-made Patent Levers, 17, 15, and nm 
guineas. Ditto, in Silver Cases. 8, 6, am 
guineas. First-rate Geneva Levers, in Gola 
Cases, 12, 19, and & guineas. Dicto, in Silver 
> ~ and 5 guineas. Superior Lever, with 
Chronom eter Ba ance, Gold. 27, 23, and 19 
guin Bennett's Pocket C! hronometer, Geld, 
59 cuineas ; Silver, 40 cnineas. Every W atch 
skilfully examined, timed, and its performance 
guaranteed. Barometers, 2/.,3/., and 41. Ther- 
mometers from is. each 

BENNETT. Watch, Clock, and Instrument 
Maker to the Royal Observatory, the Board of 
Ordnance, the Admiralty, and the Queen, 

65. CHEAPSIDE. 

















&Vo., price 2is. 


‘OME ACCOUNT of DOMES- 
4 TIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 
from the Conquest to the end of tre * hirteenth 
Centur i — numerous Illustrations of Ex- 
isting na ro A Drawings. By 
-HU DION TUE DR. 


“ What Horace W - ole attempted, and what 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake has done for oil- 
painting — elucidated its history and traced its 
progress in Fngland by mans of the records 
of expenses amd mandates of the su: cessive 
Sovereicns of the realm — Mr. Hudson Turner 
has now achieved for Domestic Architecture in 
this country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
c2aturies.” irchitect. 

“The writer of the present volume ranks 
among the vost intellizent of the craft, and 
a careful perusal of its contents will convine 
the reader of the enormous amount of labour 
bestowed on its minutest details, as well as the 
discriminating judgment presiding over the 
general arrangement." — Morning le. 

“ The hook of which the title is ziven above 
is one of the verv few attempts that have been 
made in this country to treat this interesting 
subject in anything more than a superficial 
manner 

“ Mr. 
research, 


Turner exhibits much learning and 

and he has co sequently leid before 

the reader much interestiny information. It 

is a book that was wanted, an” that affords us 

some relief from the mass of works on Eccle- 

siastical Architecture with which of late years 

we have been deluge ol. 

is well illustrated throughout 

gravings of the more interesting 

remains, and wil! pr ove a va luable addition to 
the antiquary's library. Literary Gazette. 


“Tt is asa text-book on the socis 
and condi'ion of the Squires and Gentry of 
England during the twelfth «nd thirteenth cen- 
turies, that the leading value of Mr. Turner's 
present publication will be found to consist 

* Turner's handsomely-printed 
profusely illustrated with careful wocdcuts of 
all important existing remains, made from 
drawings by Mr. Blore and Mr. Twopeny."’ — 

ithenceum 

JOHN HE NRY PASEES, Oxford ; 


Strand, London. 


al comforts 


volume is 


and 


Now ready, price 21s. uniform with the above, 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHI- 

TECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Vol. If. — TE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Editor of “ The Glossary of Architec- 
ture.” 


Th's volume is issued on the plan adonted by 
the late Mr. Hudson Turner in the previous 
volume: viz.. collecting mat'er relating to 
Domestic builrlings of the Veriod, from cotem- 
porary records, and applying th nformation 
80 acquired to the existing remai 

Not only does the volume contain much 
curious information beth as to the buildines 
and manners and customs of the time. but it is 
also hoped that the large collection of careful 
Engravinzs of the finest exa~ple:s will prove as 
serviceable to the profession and t r em 
ployers in building mansions, as the Glossary 
was found to be in building churches. 

The Text is tatenepereed through 
numerous woodcut 


JOHN HE gy! PARKER, Oxford 
377. Strand, London 


ut with 


and 


BANK OF DEPOSIT 
St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar 
andon. 

ARTIES desirous of INVEST- 

ING MONEY are requeste it examin 

the Plan of this Institution. by which a hich 
rate of Interest may be obtained with perf 

Security 
Interest payable in Janu-rry and Ju'y. 
PETER MORRISON, 
anaging Director. 


Square, 


Prospectuses free on application. 


Printed by Taomwas Crank Saaw,of No. 10. Stonefeld Street, in the Parish of &. , ary, ae r 
and published by Geoaor 
136. Fleet Street afuresaid 


St. Bride, in the City of London 
City of London, Publisher, at No. 


NOTES AND ND QUERIES. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. JOUN HENRY 
PARKER, 

A ARCHITECTURAL AC- 
f COUNT OF EVERY CHURCH IN 
ENGLAND, its Dedication, supposed Date of 
Erection or Alteration, Objects of Interest in 
or near, Notices of Fonts, Glass, Furniture 
and other details. Also Lists of Dated Ex- 
amples, Works relating to the County, &c. 

Already published. 
BEDFORDSHIRE, 2 
BERKSHIRE, 2s. 6d. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
OXFORDSHIRE, 2s. 6¢ 

* SUFFOLK in the Press. 

N. B. — Each Church has be 
surveyed for the occasion by so 
antiquary. 


T . E 


competent 


SCULPTURES OF 
‘ATHEDRAL, with an Appen‘tix 
h fediazval Churches 
CKERELL, EsQ., 
. with numerous Iilustra- 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 


Strand, London. 
RIMALDI SHAKSPEARE 
ith fac-similes, 1s. 


THE GI 
Now ready in 8vo., w 
TOTES and EMENDATIONS 

rs phos f ARE, from 


otated Copy by the 
ESQ., Comedian. 


a re red ar 
late JOSEPH GRIMALDI 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 


36. Soho Square. 


Just published, price 10s. 67. 
T= PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. Part IV. 

Containing Four Pictures : — 
UMBERSLEY PARK. By Alfred Rosling 
Pr . NSEC RST CASTLE. By Philip Dela- 

tte 
1E gu INED F pRos- By Huch Owen. 
IE VILLAGE ELM. By Joseph Cundall. 


Parts I. TI. and IIl. are 
Part V. will shortly be ready. 


TI 
TI 
now reprinted. 


Just published, price lés. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES. 
Part If By GEORGE SHAW, ESQ., 
(Queen's College, Birmingham. 

THE FOREST AT NOO 

“BALD WITH Dry RN rIQquiry.” 

rANGLED BOUGHS. 

SULITUDE. 

Part I. is now reprinted. 
paration. 


Part III. is in pre- 


feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s . 

OF PHO- 
tudents and 
-AMOTTEI 

ure taken by 


Just published, 
THE PRACTICE 
TOGRAP HY: A Manual 
teur ty PHILIP it DEI 
F.S.A Illustrated with a Pict 
the Collodion Process. 
*«* This 


information 


Manual contains muc! practical 
Now ready, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TURES. By HUGH OWEN, ESQ. 
IVY BRIDGE. DEVON 
THE ARVEST. FIELD. 


A RIVER BAN 
WoobDs IN SPRING. 


JOSEPH CUNDALL, 168. New Box 


price 10s. 6-7. 


PIC- 


id Street. 


- Saturday, At As. 27. “353. 


ton, at € 
in the Pari 1 of St. Dunstan in the West, in the 


[No. 20 


Boun’s Sranpano Linaary ror Seprm 


Wiss BREMER’S WORKS # 
MARY HOWITT, Vol. ALS con ; 
A DIARY. THE FAM 
SOLITARY, THE prt A "ax 
NNA, and A LE oe vABOUT' 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
HENRY G. BOTIN, 4, 5, & 6. York Stregg 


Covent Garden. 
a 


Boun’'s Crassrcat Lisnaarr ron Serrmngg, 


THE COMEDIES OF ARISTO 
PHANES, literally translated into 
h Copious Notes, by W. 
Is. post 8vo., cloth, Vol.) 


BOHN, 4, 5, & 6. York Street, 


Covent Garden. 


HENRY G. 


————_e: 
Boun's Anrievarian Jasnany rom 
Serre ae 


LETTERS FROM 
, : ILOPTA, and the PENT. 
SUL: I ; together with Ex 
f zy of the Egyvtians, 
ference : the E xodus of the Teractinn 
vised by the Author. Translated by 
and JOANNA B. HORNER. 
the Nile and the Peninsula of 
ured View of Mount Barkal, 


oth, 
HENRY G. BOWN, 4, 5, & 6. York Strest, 
Covent Garden. 


. . - 
Boun's Cuzar Senies. 


ARPENTER'S (DR. W. B. 
Awe Pern OGY OF TEMPE 

"D TOTAL ABSTINENCE. Being 
Examination of the Effects of the e + 
mode rate, and occasional Use of Aicshelieh 
quors = the Healthy Human System, 

ice ls. ; or Printed on Fine Paper, 
bound incl th, 2s. 6d. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4. 5, & 6. York Steg, 
Covent Gaston. 


This day, small 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


ISTORICAL AND EXPhie 
NATORY TREATISE ON 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By W, 
HUMPHRY, B.D., Examining C 
the Lord Bishop of London, late Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : JOTIN W. PARKER & SOR, 
ambridge : J. DEIGHTON. 


—— 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVESG® 
THE SCOTTISH QUEENS. 
This day is published, Vol. IV. of 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
4 SCOTLAND, and English Pri 
1 with the Royal Succession. 
STRICKLAND. 
of the Queens of Enzlan¢ 
Continuation of the Life of M RY STU! 
The Three Voiumes published contala 
dives of Margaret Tuck 
France, Mary of Lorraine, 
Douglas, and Mary Stuart. 
Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 
103. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


Edinb urgh and London. 


NCIENT COINS. — FRED. 
LINCOLN’S Catalogne of Grediy 

Roman, and Eng —_ Silver and C ~pper Oe 
Numismatic Books, § with Price affixed &® 
each, will be sent Gratis, on enclosure of TW8 
Penny Stamps for its Postage. to any G 
man applying to FRED. LINCOLN (son of 
W. 8. LINCOLN), Cheltenham House, Wet 
minster Road, London. 





New Street Square, in the Parish of 





TEMBER, 


(RISTO. 


3 FROM 
the PENTN. 
Extras 


aa P rish of 
5 - in the 








